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Aspect  in  French  has  traditionally  been  incorporated 

into  grammars  and  is  inextricably  bound  to  the  tense 

system.   In  order  to  focus  primarily  on  aspect,  the  present 

study  uses  the  time  line  and  the  mathematical  concept  of 

intervals  to  describe  properties  common  to  botli  the  line 

and  some  linguistic  structures. 

The  linguistic  structures  examined  are  called  events; 

events  are  described  as  tliose  subsets  of  the  time  line  for 

which  the  sentence  could  be  said  to  be  true--in  other 

words,  those  portions  of  time  described  b)'  the  linguistic 

structure. 

The  study  is  divided  into  two  parts;   in  the  first 

part,  a  connection  between  linguistic  constructs  and  the 

open  and  closed  intervals  of  the  real  number  line  is 

established.   Primary  consideration  is  given  to  tlie  basic 

vii 


contrast  between  the  two  aspectual  tenses,  the  imperfect 
and  the  compound  past  where  it  is  shown  that  the  imperfect 
cannot  constitute  a  complete  utterance.   Among  nonverbal 
constructs,  the  study  differentiates  between  Boundary 
adverbials  and  Frame  adverbials  and  demonstrates  that  their 
respective  mathematical  description  is  the  key  to  the 
grammaticality  of  punctual  and  telle  events.   Frame 
adverbials,  which  are  events,  do  not  modify  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  described  by  the  verb.   Boundary  adverbials, 
themselves  not  events,  do  affect  this  occurrence  by 
changing  the  aspectual  reading  of  the  verb. 

In  the  second  part,  a  correspondence  between  linguistic 
and  set  operators  is  demonstrated;  it  is  observed  that 
certain  linguistic  patterns  are  limited  to  certain 
mathematical  representations.   The  patterns  fall  into  two 
categories:   intersecting  and  nonintersect ing  events. 
Regarding  intersecting  events,  several  conclusions  are 
drawn,  among  which  are:   when  an  enclosing  set  corresponds 
to  the  imperfect  or  an  adverbial,  the  compound  event  is 
described  by  the  intersection,  and,  when  one  event  is  a 
proper  subset  of  the  other,  the  intersection  is  a  closed 
interval;  this  event  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  sentence 
and  cannot  be  removed.   An  important  finding  concerning 
nonintersecting  events  is  that  the  individual  events  never 
correspond  to  an  open  interval  and  that  tlic  event  which 
corresponds  to  the  subordinate  clause  temporally  precedes 
and  affects  t)ie  main  clause. 


Two  important  themes  permeate  tlie  analysis.   First, 
that  certain  adverbials  parallel  in  function  the 
subordinate  clause  and  second,  that  the  degree  of  cohesion 
which  exists  between  clauses  encompasses  more  than  their 
hierarchical  arrangement;  the  primacy  of  the  main  clause 
in  the  past  is  aspectually  dependent. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

Aspect,  as  we  see  it,  is  associated  with  the  linear 
ordering  of  moments  o£  time  along  a  time  axis.   Friedrich 
(1974)  perceived  aspect  in  the  same  vein  when  he  began 
his  study  on  Homeric  Greek  by  stating:   'Aspect,  by  one 
general  definition,  signifies  the  relative  duration  or 
punctuality  along  a  time  line  that  may  inhere  in  words 
or  constructions'  (1974,  p.  S-1).   Unfortunately,  the 
analogy  remained  unscrutinized  and  the  analysis  which 
followed  was  locked  into  the  system  of  markedness .   It 
is  our  goal  to  model  our  analysis  after  the  time  line 
and  to  use  the  formal  language  of  mathematics  to  describe 
the  properties  common  to  both  the  line  and  the  linguistic 
structures.   Before  introducing  our  model,  we  would  like, 
first,  to  survey  briefly  the  notion-  of  time  as  we  exper- 
ience it  in  our  lives  and  examine  formal  approaches  to 
the  study  of  aspect  particularly  those  related  to  the 
French  language. 

Time,  Tense,  and  Aspect 
Time  is  what  everyone  talks  about  but  very  few  can 
define.   To  most  of  us,  time  is  that  intangible  but 
forever  present  entity  which  governs  our  lives.   'Tliere 
is  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die,  a  time  to  sow  ..." 
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says  the  psalm  and  to  ensure  proper  use  of  time,  we 
surround  ourselves  with  calendars  and  clocks  and  fill 
our  lives  with  schedules,  timetables  and  deadlines. 
Although  time  itself  is  irremediably  unidirectional,  the 
human  mind  has  the  ability  to  recall  or  reflect  upon 
bygone  time  or  project  ahead  into  the  future.   In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  and  establish  chronology,  speakers  of 
most  languages  use  an  agreed-upon  device  called  tense. 
Grammatical  tense  figures  in  just  about  every  sentence  we 
utter  but  unlike  time,  the  term  tense  is  a  reference 
word  usually  confined  to  language  classes.   Aspect,  a 
label  perhaps  unknown  to  most  language  teachers,  deals 
with  segments  of  time  viewed  as  a  wliole  or  refers  to  their 
internal  structure,  regardless  of  tense.   The  particular 
importance  of  grouping  time,  tense,  and  aspect  at  tliis 
early  stage  of  our  study  of  aspect  in  Frcncl:  is  to  demon- 
strate the  relationships  which  exist  between  each  one  and 
to  clarify  their  respective  domains. 
Time 

Time,  according  to  Albert  Einstein,  is  what  a  clock 
reads.   This  brief  definition,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
be  simple  enough.   If  one  ventures  into  inquiring  about 
the  'clock'  the  scientist  liad  in  m  i  iid  and  the  'what'  it 
measures,  tilings  quickly  get  out  of  hand.   For  most  people 
this  is  a  physicist's  concern  so  long  as  ajipointments  are 
kept  and  the  plane  caught  on  time.   Our  concept  of  punctu- 
ality compared  to  that  of  the  scientist  can  be 


7, 
astronomically  different.   For  the  purpose  of  our  brief 
discussion,  the  vocabulary  of  time  will  be  divided  into 
two  categories:   subjective  and  objective. 
Subjective  time 

Subjective  time  refers  to  our  own  judgment  in  esti- 
mating the  duration  or  interval  between  events  and  the 
advent  of  natural  phenomena.   To  passengers  in  a  plane, 
for  instance,  estimates  of  airborne  time  will  vary  consid- 
erably depending  upon  the  individual's  state  of  mind 
and/or  his  ability  to  occupy  liis  attention.   Not  only 
does  it  vary  from  person  to  person  but  from  flight  to 
flight.   Due  to  the  extensive  range  of  human  emotions 
and  power  of  concentration,  we  unconsciously  prolong  or 
shorten  objective  time.   In  order  to  counteract  the 
erratic  time-keeping  of  our  internal  clock  and  to  function 
efficiently  in  a  well  synchronized  world,  we  rel\-  upon 
meclianical  clocks. 

If  the  duration  of  relatively  short  time  segments  is 
difficult  to  determine  unless  measured,  liow  much  more 
complex  would  it  he  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  seasons 
or  years  without  a  calendar?   On  March  21,  a  snowbound 
driver  needs  to  be  reminded  if  not  convinced  that  it  is 
tlie  first  day  of  spring.   What  we  normally  perceive  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  season  seldom  corresponds  to  the 
calendar  marker  and  most  [jeople  consider  these  dates 
arbitrary  unless  they  are  told  about  the  sun  and  the 
equinoxes . 


Objective  time 

Unless  one  lives  in  complete  isolation  independent  of 
schedules,  our  complicated  society  requires  that  we 
adjust  our  lives  to  some  objective  form  of  time  keeping. 
Movie  showings,  bank  hours,  plane  departures,  class 
schedules,  etc.,  all  operate  on  this  assumption.   Although 
it  is  a  near  impossibility  to  keep  all  timing  devices 
indicating  the  exact  same  time,  due  to  mechanical  imper- 
fection or  power  fluctuation,  it  is  expected  that  they 
all  be  synchronized  to  an  aceptablc  degree.   To  make  sure 
that  everyone  marches  to  the  same  drummer,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  spends  over  three  million  dollars  a 
year  for  the  upkeep  of  an  atomic  clock,  which  according 
to  specialists  is  more  accurate  than  the  spinning  of  the 
earth.   Unlike  personal  time,  objective  time  is  highly 
reliable . 

To  answer  the  question  'What  time  is  it?'  one  consults 
a  clock,  but  the  answer  to  'What  is  time?'  is  not  as  easily 
accessible.   Depending  on  one's  inclination,  a  physicist 
or  a  philosopher  can  be  consulted.   To  the  former,  time  is 
a  fourth  dimension,  a  factor  in  esoteric  equations  of 
theoretical  physics.   It  has  distinctive  qualities  and 
identifiable  characteristics.   While  the  layman,  because 
of  his  blunt  observation  of  the  life  pattern,  pictures 
time  as  a  straight  line  moving  forward,  HLnstein  saw  it 
curved,  even  reversible,  as  in  the  hypothetical  case  of 


motion  exceeding  the  speed  of  light.   In  science, 
velocity  and  space  affect  the  composition  of  time. 

The  purpose  of  these  introductory  remarks  has  not 
been  to  raise  questions  concerning  tlie  nature  of  time 
(philosophical  inquiries  on  the  subject  have  resulted  in 
unresolved  paradoxes)  nor  has  it  been  to  promote  the  use 
of  digital  watches  but  to  provide  a  context  for  the 
notions  of  tense  and  aspect:   tense  representing  at  the 
verbal  level  the  succession  of  events  and  aspect  embodying 
man's  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  duration.   It 
is  safe  to  say  that  man's  consciousness  of  time  has  been 
expanding  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  tools  he 
has  devised  to  record  and  date  events;   because  of  this, 
the  means  by  which  he  linguist ical  1}-  expresses  time  has 
grown  from  the  mere  assertion  of  the  completion  or  noncom- 
pletion  of  single  events  (aspect)  to  the  specification  of 
the  order  in  which  events  occur  (tense). 
Tense 

In  his  masterful  study  of  time  and  tense,  Bull  wrote: 
'time,  as  man  experiences  it,  goes  only  in  one  direction 
--always  forward;   only  abstract  commentaries  upon  it  are 
reversible'  (1968,  p.  6).   According  to  this  definition, 
time  is  ever  in  motion  and  can  onI>-  be  realized  in  the 
present.   Any  conceptualization  of  time  wliich  falls 
outside  the  present  no  longer  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
real  experience  and  can,  therefore,  follow  any  cour.se  wc 
may  wish  to  assign  to  it.   Tense  is  one  means  by  which  the 


structural  relation  betVNreen  real  time  and  abstract  time 

is  expressed. 

The  concept  of  order 

As  a  point  of  departure,  we  will  explore  briefly 
the  parameters  of  the  present  both  as  a  time  concept  and 
a  linguistic  manifestation.   Just  as  the  term  'time' 
evokes  several  different  notions,  the  word  'present' 
brings  to  mind  images  of  various  dimensions.   Ordinarily 
lexicalized  under  the  form  now,  today ,  this  year,  etc., 
the  present  is  usually  perceived  as  an  unbroken  series 
of  events  or  the  continuation  of  a  state.   It  may  seem 
boundless  as  in  the  all-inclusive  statement  The  earth 
rotates  around  the  sun  or  considerably  more  constrained 
as  in  Jolin  is  running  around  the  house.   In  two  examples 
(He  calls  once  a  year  on  Cliristmas  day  and  She  called 
five  minutes  ago)  we  note  an  apparent  temporal  incongruity; 
tliough  the  event  in  tlie  second  instance  is  seemingly 
closer  to  the  moment  of  speech,  it  is  the  former  which 
contains  the  present  tense  morpheme.   Examples  like  those 
above  illustrate  that  the  scope  of  the  present  tense 
appears  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary.   This  apparent  confusing 
state  of  affairs,  we  might  surmise,  stems  from  tlie  conglom- 
eration of  tliree  different  temporal  structures:   one, 
objective,  applying  to  true  present;   another,  subjective, 
representing  man's  vision  of  the  progress  of  time;   and 
a  third  one,  a  conventional  linguistic  system  concerned 
with  chronology. 


If  we  accept  tlie  generiil  definition  of  objective 
time  as  the  incessant  passing  of  present  moments  as 
depicted  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock  and  which  at  best 
should  be  represented  by  a  dot  in  motion  rather  than  an 
advancing  line,  we  inevitably  exclude  duration  as  an 
observable  phenomenon,   A  point  or  its  temporal  counter- 
part (the  second)  has  no  extension,  therefore  no  content. 
In  this  perspective,  it  is  impossible  to  ever  perceive 
directly  an  event  as  a  whole  no  matter  how  brief;   the 
beginning  and  the  end  belong  to  two  different  temporal 
structures:   one  concrete,  the  other  abstract  and  directly 
dependent  on  memory.   If  we  proceed  further,  it  is  possible 
to  conclude  that  the  momentaneous  present  itself  is  an 
abstraction  since  it  can  be  argued  that  a  time-point 
having  no  dimension  functions  simply  as  a  divider  between 
the  twofold  has  been  and  not  yet.   Tliis  latter  view  was 
well  worded  by  Whitehead  when  he  wrote:   'What  we  perceive 
as  present  is  the  vivid  fringe  of  memory  tinged  with 
anticipation'  (1920,  p.  73). 

So  far  as  our  immediate  impression  of  the  progress 
of  time  is  concerned,  be  it  a  direct  infinitesimal 
sensation  or  an  elaborate  intellectual  construction,  the 
present  is  never  experienced  in  isolation  but  against  a 
continuous  background.   Unlike  animals,  civilized  man  is 
endowed  with  a  consciousness  of  time  wliicli  extends  indef- 
initely into  both  the  past  and  the  future.   Without  this 
bidirectional  awareness  the  course  of  the  flow  would  be 


8 
indiscernible.   It  is  at  the  center  of  this  infinite 
time  line  that  man  situates  the  present  and  grants  it 
the  span  related  to  his  experiences.   This  ill-defined 
contour  of  the  subjective  present  is  unavoidable  as 
pointed  out  by  Janet  'la  construction  du  present  empeche 
une  determination  precise  de  sa  duree '  (1928,  p.  313), 

Along  with  the  present,  the  past  and  the  future 
coexist  in  man's  mind.   The  past,  as  an  elapsed  present, 
has  a  fixed,  unchangeable  order  and  is  irrevocable.   Any 
statement  about  it  is  either  true  or  false.   As  a  remem- 
bered present,  however,  the  past  is  made  up  of  vulnerable 
images  subject  to  change--some  elements  disappear  or  are 
dislocated  while  otliers  are  absorbed  or  enlarged.   Unlike 
the  present,  accessible  past  events  can  be  recounted  in 
any  order  one  may  choose  and  any  element  can  be  selected 
as  a  point  of  focus  for  any  given  amount  of  time.   The 
future,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  truth  value;  it  is  an 
open  proposition  whose  content  can  be  changed  at  will 
without  distorting  reality.   This  basic  concept  of  order, 
though  not  always  grammat icalized  in  languages,  exists 
in  everyone's  mind  and  its  productivity  is  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  one's  memory  of  the  bygone,  the  ability 
to  focus  attention  on  the  contemporaneous  and  the  capacity 

to  imagine  what  is  to  be. 

2 
Grammatical  tense" 

The  discussion  so  far  has  been  limited  to  time  and 

a  general  concept  of  order.   IVe  have  yet  to  determine  how 


the  notions  connected  to  an  imaginary  time  line  are 
expressed  at  the  verbal  level.   Two  grammatical  categories 
have  been  traditionally  linked  to  this  graphic  symbol: 
one,  tense,  concerned  specifically  with  the  order  of 
events,  the  other  aspect,  with  their  range.   Earlier,  when 
a  remark  was  made  about  the  seeming  unrestricted  scope  of 
the  present  tense,  the  description  was  aspectual  rather 
than  tense  oriented.   In  English,  French,  and  several 
other  languages  where  tense  is  the  dominant  category, 
aspect  is  oftentimes  expressed  with  the  same  morphemes 
as  tense  and  thus  passes  by  without  notice.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  languages  svich  as  Arabic,  the  Slavic 
languages,  and  some  West  African  languages  whose  primary 
concern  is  spatial  rather  than  chronological. 

Although  the  chronological  specification  of  events 
is  limitless  as  in  tlie  expressions  lor2or3or.  .  . 
years  ago  and  1  or  2  or  5  .  .  .  )'ears  from  now,  tense 
markers  belong  to  a  closed  system.   The  tense  system  with 
which  we  are  perhaps  best  acquainted  and  whicli  has  been 
described  by  Jespersen  (1924)  and  IVliorf  (1945)  is  that  of 
the  Greco-Roman  classification  of  ' past /present /future ' , 
subdivided  into  ' before -past ,  after-past'  and  'before- 
future,  after- future '  .   In  tliis  system,  the  present  is  the 
prime  time  referent  and  fundament  a  1 1  >'  corresponds  to  the 
moment  at  which  a  claim  is  made.   In  this  capacity,  it 
defines  the  limits  of  the  past  and  future.   When  the 
moment  of  speech  enters  the  realm  of  the  having  been  said, 
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it  loses  its  primacy  as  the  ultimate  objective  no\v  but 
retains  its  partitive  characteristics.   The  same  represen- 
tation is  possible  for  an  anticipated  present.   This 
theoretical  seven-place  system  is  not  always  fully  gramma- 
ticalized.   French,  for  example,  a  language  with  a  well 
developed  tense  system,  lacks  distinctive  morphemes  to 
specify  the  ' after- future ' .   This  concept  is  expressed 
simply  by  the  future  tense  as  in  Quand  tu  arrive ras 
(future)  tu  te  reposeras  (a fter- future) ' When  you  arrive 
(future)  you  will  rest  (after- future) ' .   Observations 
also  reveal  that  well  developed  tense  systems  are  not 
always  a  reliable  device  for  the  expression  of  time-order. 
Consider  the  instance  in  English  where  futurity  in  a  when 
clause  is  expressed  under  the  present  tense  form:  \\h e n 
I  arrive  (future),  I  \v  i  1 1  rest  (after- future)  . 

Verb  tenses  have  been  discussed  by  several  scliolars, 
Allen  (1966),  Lyons  (1968),  Bull  (1968),  Palmer  (1974),  to 
cite  a  few.   The  analysis  of  tense,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  controversial,   Lyons,  for  instance,  disputed  the 
well  established  supremacy  of  the  moment  of  speech  as  the 
essential  central  constituent  in  a  time-order  system  and 
Bull  proposed  abstract  formulas  to  account  for  order  and 
time  relat  ionsliips .   Our  study  of  aspect,  however,  will 
not  de]5end  on  tlic  specifics  of  these  discussions. 
A spec  t 

Most  tense  systems  whicli  predominantly  describe 
chronology  embrace  without  distinction  aspect  and  order. 


n 

What  then  is  aspect?   There  has  been  a  general  agreement 
that  aspect,  in  its  broadest  sense,  refers  to  the  internal 
temporal  structure  of  an  event  or  state.   In  this 
respect,  aspect  involves  the  spatial  delineations  of 
processes  rather  than  their  location. 

We  have  seen  that  the  term  'present'  refers  to  a 
tense  and  in  this  capacity  simply  means  that  an  action  or 
a  state  is  happening  or  exists  at  the  moment  a  statement 
is  made.   In  I  am  sick,  the  verb  is  in  the  present  tense 
because  such  is  the  state  now  regardless  of  how  long  it 
has  been  going  on,  which  could  very  well  be  days  or  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  past  tense  in  1  was  sick  indicates 
that  the  state  no  longer  exists  even  if  the  sickness 
occurred  up  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  claim  was 
made.   Tense,  is  not  concerned  with  duration  only  with 
chronology . 
Imperfect  ive 

Duration,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  is  a  key  element 
in  a  general  description  of  aspect.   Duration  is  either 
specified  or  implied  and  exists  independently  of  chronol- 
ogy.  Nonpunctuality  results  from  the  fact  that  almost 
everything  we  perceive  as  a  whole  occupies  time.   With 
the  help  of  time-keeping  devices,  the  boundaries  of 
such  happenings  if  carefully  observed  or  accurately 
anticipated  can  be  known.   People,  however,  may  choose 
to  ignore  these  bounding  lines  when  they  talk  about 
events  or  states,  in  which  case  the  situation  is 
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traditionally  said  to  be  viewed  from  'within',  beginning 
and  end  not  included  in  his  field  of  vision.   The 
conventional  label  assigned  to  this  aspect  has  been 
' imperfect  ive ' . 

Tlie  range  of  the  so-called  imperfective  can  extend 
almost  indefinitely  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  seemingly 
endless  cosmic  states  such  as  the  shining  of  the  sun,  the 
spinning  of  the  earth,  etc.,  but  it  is  significantly 
restricted  when  pertaining  to  single  actions.   Actions 
are  dynamic  processes  which  require  the  presence  of  an 
active  cause  or  agent.   It  is  not  unusual,  therefore, 
when  talking  about  such  phenomena  to  center  our  attention 
on  the  immediate  area  where  the  input  of  energy  is  being 
displayed.   When  this  occurs,  that  is,  wlicn  the  focus  is 
on  the  on-going  development  rather  tlian  on  an  extended 
period  of  time,  the  aspect  is  identified  as  progressive. 
Another  category  of  events  wliich  can  offer  a  medial 
view,  though  not  as  restricted  as  the  progressive,  is  the 
habitual.    IVc  often  repeat  the  same  type  of  actions  over 
and  over  again.   Because  these  actions  are  similar  and 
performed  at  fairly  regular  intervals,  there  results  a 
dotted  effect  which  when  casually  surveyed  gives  the 
illusion  of  an  unbroken  line.   Tliis  line,  like  any  other 
line,  implies  duration  and  as  such  can  be  viewed  from 
'within',  its  total  range  or  the  exact  number  of 
repetitions  being  of  no  concern  to  the  speaker  as  in 
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A  Paris,  j'allais  souvont  au  cinema' In  Paris,  I  used  to 

go  to  the  movies  often  '. 

Perfective 

Often,  we  look  at  situation  in  their  entirety 
which  are  then  said  to  be  observed  from  'outside'. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
whole  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  while  the 
inner  structure,  at  the  moment,  is  of  secondary  importance. 
I  ate  exemplifies  this  notion.   From  this  outward  position, 
a  speaker  may  elect  to  give  a  definite  form  to  an  other- 
wise shapeless  area  either  by  making  explicit  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  scope  by  means  of  adverbial  expressions 
such  as  for  two  liours  or  from  Boston  to  Now  York  or  by 
stating  its  end  point  as  in  until  four  o'clock  or  all  t It e 
way  up  to  Canada.   This  aspect  has  been  traditionally 
called  'perfective'.   In  chapter  two,  the  concept  of  a 
bounded  entity  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  wlien  it  will 
be  shown  that  delimitation  pertaining  to  time  as  well  as 
to  space  is  the  determining  characteristic  of  this  aspect. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  duration  of  a  situa- 
tion can  vary  tremendously.   When  an  event  takes  place  in 
an  indefinite  small  space  of  time,  it  is  perceived  as 
momentaneous  and  as  such  cannot  be  ascribed  an  internal 
structure,  which  in  turn  makes  it  impossible  to  be 
viewed  from  'within'.   Verbs  like  glance ,  hit ,  fall , 
etc.,  belong  to  this  category.   Few  events  arc  regarded 
as  truly  punctual.   The  jiassage  from  one  state  to  another 
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as  in  up-rt-down,  in-»^out,  being-**.not  being,  though  it 
indisputably  lacks  duration,  is  genci-ally  ascribed  a 
larger  context,  usually  the  stage  preceding  the  passage, 
and  will  in  some  languages  take  progressive  morphemes 
as  in  I'm  getting  up . 

Interest  in  aspect  has  been  quite  extensive  but,  as 
Macaulay  correctly  remarked,  it  is  a  'much  explored  but 
poorly  mapped  territory'  (1978,  p.  417).   It  would  be 
cumbersome  at  this  point  to  mention  the  names  o£  the 
hundreds  of  explorers  whose  efforts  are  normally  acknowl- 
edged  in  a  general  bibliography  of  aspect;  rather,  we 
shall  in  the  covirse  of  our  discussion  bring  to  liglit  and 
give  due  credit  to  those  who  have  made  a  imiciuc  contril)u- 
tion  to  the  field. 

Aspect  as  a  Grammatical  Category 

It  is  probably  correct  to  assume  tliat  any  notion 
formulated  in  the  human  mind  can  somehow  be  communicated 
through  words,  and  probably  also  true  that  some  languages 
are  better  equipped  than  others  to  convc)'  certain  concepts. 
Through  the  ages,  languages  have  developed  individual 
systems  whose  purposes  have  been  to  express  with  relative 
efficiency  important  basic  notions.   Such  is  the  case  of 
aspect  in  tlie  Slavic  languages,  a  system  wliich  is  still 
productive.   Among  these  languages,  w'e  have  selected 
Russian  as  an  illustration  of  a  well  defined  grammatical 
category  of  aspect. 
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Russian 


As  described  in  basic  language  textbooks,   Russian 
has  two  aspects:   the  imperfective  aspect  and  the  perfect- 
ive aspect.   When  the  verb  simply  names  the  action  or 
the  state  without  any  otlier  specification,  the  aspect  is 
imperfective.   The  English  equivalent  would  roughly 
indicate  an  action  in  progress,  an  indefinite  or  repeated 
action.   One  way  of  rendering  the  verb  perfective  is  by 
adding  an  affix  to  the  imperfective  verb;  the  verb  then 
denotes  an  action  or  a  state  viewed  as  a  whole  with  a 
clearly  defined  beginning  and  end.   The  method  of  forming 
morphologically  related  pairs  whose  only  distinction  is 
a  difference  of  aspect  is  seen  throughout  the  language 
regardless  of  verb-type,  tense,  or  mood.   The  method  is 
simple,  but  the  elements  which  enter  into  tlie  composition 
of  aspect  in  Russian  are  diverse. 

There  are  two  ways  of  rendering  an  imperfective 
verb  perfective.   One  is  by  inserting  the  affix  -nu- . 
The  verb  then  indicates  a  single  or  momentary  action  as 
seen  in  the  following  examples: 

zevat '    =  'to  yawn' 

zevnut '   =  ' to  yawn  (once)'. 

tolkat '   =  ' t o  push' 

tolknut '  =  ' to  push  (once,  to  give  a  push'. 

This  process  is  still  very  much  alive  as  it  is  immediately 

applied  to  neologisms  and  borrowed  verbs.    The  other 

process  of  per fectivizat ion  is  prefixation.   There  are 

about  two  dozen  prefixes  which  can  change  a  verb  from 
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imperfective  to  perfective  aspect.   Some  of  them  are 
illustrated  below. 


I MP ERF 
pisat ' 


PERF. 

napisat ' 
popisat ' 
zapisat ' 
dopisaT^ 
v)^pisat  ' 
perepisat 
etc . , . 


'to  \sF  r  i  t  e  ' 

'to  write  for  a  while' 

'to  write  down' 

'to  write  to  the  end' 

'to  write  into' 

'  to  rewrite ' 


The  method  above  illustrates  the  basic  way  of  forming 
aspectual  pairs. 

Another  process  is  the  imperfect ivizat ion  of  a 
newly  perfect ivized  verb  such  as  rewrite  or  revise .   For 
instance,  if  one  wants  to  say  that  he  is  in  the  process 
of  rewriting  or  revising  or  used  to  rewrite  or  revise, 
the  new  aspect  can  be  conveyed  witliin  tlie  framework  of 
morphologically  related  pairs  by  inserting  the  affix 
- iva -  to  the  prefixed  perfective.   Thus  from  the  above 
prefixed  perfective  we  obtain  tlie  imperfective  also 
referred  to  as  second  imperfective. 


PERF. 

popisat ' 
zapisat ' 
dopisat ' 
vv^pisat  ' 
perepisat 
etc .  .  . 


2nd  I MP ERF. 

pop  is  ivat ' 
zapisivat ' 
dopis  ivat ' 
vyp  is  ivat ' 
perepis ivat ' 


It  is  important  to  note  that  tlic  second  imperfective 
differs  from  the  prefixed  perfective  only  in  aspect  and 
not  in  meaning. 
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The  interesting  observation  to  be  made  about  verbs 
such  as  write  in  Russian  is  not  so  mucli  in  its  different 
perfectivizing  prefixes,  since  similar  ones  are  found 
in  other  languages  but  in  the  fact  that  each  new  prefixed 
perfective  is  always  paired  with  an  imperfective  counter- 
part.  This  is  by  far  the  best  example  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  coherent  grammatical  system  as  described  by  Mirambel. 
Mirambel  states  that  given  a  pair  at  the  same  voice,  mood, 
tense,  and  person,  ' une  forme  n'a  veritablement  de 
valeur  d'aspect  que  si  elle  se  trouve  en  presence  d'une 
forme  parallele,  distincte,  mais  exprimant  une  valeur 
contraire,  ceci  dans  un  jeu  fonctionnel  constant  ct  non 
accidentel'  (1960,  p.  75). 

Our  account  of  aspect  in  Russian  is  limited  especially 
when  one  realizes  tliat  in  tlie  Slavic  languages  the  category 
of  aspect  thoroughly  permeates  all  verbs.   What  one  should 
remember  from  this  account  is  that  aspect  can  be  a 
consistent,  easy  to  identify  category,  a  category  which 
is  totally  independent  of  tense.   We  will  now  examine  liow 
scholars  interested  in  the  description  of  tlie  French 
language  have  treated  aspect. 
French 

Students  of  Russian  do  not  go  very  far  before  they 
are  confronted  with  tlie  notion  of  aspect.   In  French,  not 
only  is  the  term  never  mentioned  in  language  classes  but 
it  does  not  even  figure  in  grammar  textbooks  intended  for 
native  speakers.   Yet  we  find  articles  and  even  books 
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written  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  grammatical 
expression  of  aspect  in  the  French  language.   It  is 
Guillaume  who,  in  1937,  claimed  that  'en  aucune  langue, 
I'aspect  n'offre  una  plus  frappante  objectivitc  qu'en 
frangais'  (1937,  p.  176).   For  the  purpose  of  being  brief, 
we  have  selected  from  the  various  writings  two  analyses 
which  best  represent  the  course  taken  by  scholars  in  their 
effort  to  locate  a  grammatical  category  of  aspect  in  the 
French  verb  system. 

The  first  analysis  is  based  on  the  Greco-Latin  classi- 
fication of  tenses.   After  having  warned  the  reader  about 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  tense  and 
aspect  in  French,  Paul  Imbs  in  his  Fmploi  dcs  tem])S 
verbaux  en  f rangais  mode  rne  declares :  '  .  .  .  cependant, 
a  I'interieur  du  passe,  I'opposition  de  I'imparfait  et  du 
passe  simple  est  incontestablcment  une  opposition  d'aspect' 
[1960,  p.  15).   Three  aspectual  oppositions  are  tlien 
proposed. 

The  most  fundamental  opposition,  which  surprisingly 
does  not  include  the  imperfect/simple  past,  is  called  the 
inaccompli/accompl i  'incomplete/completed'  aspects  and 
their  function  is  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  process  lias 
been  completed.   At  the  verbal  level,  these  aspects  are 
communicated  through  the  simple  tenses  (incomplete)  and 
the  compound  tenses  (completed)  of  wliicli  the  present/ 
compound  past  is  the  basic  opposition.   In  Imbs'  opinion 
which  also  reflects  Yvon's  (1951),  the  compound  past 
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differs  from  the  present  only  witli  respect  to  tlie 
completed  aspect.   Regarding  this  claim,  we  are  more  in 
agreement  with  Meillet  who  states:   'Faite  pour  exprimer 
"1 'aspect  parfait"  la  formation  du  t\-pe  dictum  habeo, 
fr.  j ' a i  d i t  a  passe  a  son  tour  h    1 'expression  du  temps, 
Et  j ' ai  dit  est  dans  le  frangais  d ' auj ourd ' hui  un  simple 
preterit'  (1938,  p.  120). 

The  second  aspectual  opposition,  which  better 
conveys  the  notion  of  aspect,  is  of  the  form  duratif / 
ponctuel  ' durative/punctual ' .   These  aspects,  as  their 
names  indicate,  denote  the  presence  or  absence  of  duration. 
They  are  typified  by  the  basic  opposition  of  the  imperfect/ 
simple  past.   The  other  simple  tenses  wliich  follow  from 
the  basic  pair  are  present /present  and  future/future. 
Our  objections  to  the  above  classification  lie  in  the 
simple  past  a?  a  fundamental  constituent  of  this  aspect 
since  it  no  longer  has  reality  in  the  spoken  language 
and  with  the  oppositions  present /present  and  future/future 
in  a  description  of  a  grammatical  category  of  aspect. 
Regarding  the  latter,  we  will  simpl}'  quote  Schogt's  reiter- 
ation of  Mirambel's  definition:   'Nous  n'attribuons  une 
valeur  aspectuelle  h    une  forme  verbale  que  dans  le  cas  ou 
elle  cntre  en  opposition  non- tcmporcl le  ct  non-modale  avcc 
une  autre  forme  verbale'  ri964,  p.  3). 

Tlie  last  aspectual  opposition  j^ostulated  by  Imbs  is 
one  which  docs  not  involve  the  verb  tenses  but  the  verb 
itself.   It  is  called  the  imperfect  i  f /per  feet  if 
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' imperfective/perfectivc '  and  is  illustrated  by  the  pair 
battre/abattre  'to  pound/to  fell'.   The  contrast  intended 
here  is  one  where  the  process,  on  the  one  hand,  is  open 
with  no  inherent  limits  (battre)  and,  on  tlie  other,  one 
which  naturally  comes  to  an  end  (abattre) .   This  classi- 
fication is  reminiscent  of  the  Slavic  aspectual  system 
and  will  not  be  given  much  attention  since,  in  French, 
these  pairs  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Given  the  unfounded  basis  for  an  aspectual  opposition 
between  the  compound  past  and  the  present,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  simple  past  in  the  spoken  language,  and  the 
rare  display  of  morphologically  related  pairs,  it  appears 
that  in  French,  aspect  is  only  f ragmentarily  realized  as 
a  grammatical  category. 

Of  all  the  grammarians  who  have  attempted  to  create 
a  grammatical  category  of  aspect  based  on  the  French  verb 
system,  Guillaume  (1929)  is  the  most  complex  and  unique: 
complex  because  liis  theory  fully  integrates  the  three 
verbal  categories,  'aspect,  mode,  temps  ne  se  referent 
pas  a  des  phcnomenes  de  nature  diffcrente,  mais  aux 
phases  internes  d ' un  phenomene  de  nature  unique:  la 
chronogenese '  (1929,  p.  11)  and  uni([ue  because  his  ela- 
borate architecture  of  time  is  based  on  the  o]-»crations 
of  the  mind,  tliat  is  'la  iienscc  pensantc'  rather  than  on 
t)ie  direct  observation  of  the  language  or  'la  pcnsce 
pensee'  (1929,  p.  134).   Unlike  other  scliolars  who,  when 
addressing  themselves  to  the  problem  of  aspect  in  French, 
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begin  their  analysis  with  the  past  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive, Guillaumc  began  the  illustration  of  his  psycho- 
verbal  system  with  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb. 

The  first  of  the  three  aspects  is  called  aspect 
tensif  'tensive  aspect'  and  is  represented  by  the  simple 
forms  of  the  verb:   the  infinitive,  the  present  participle 
and  the  past  participle.   The  basic  criterion  which  distin- 
guishes these  three  forms  from  one  another  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  tension.   Tension  exists  when  none  of  the 
time  implied  by  the  verb  has  elapsed.   The  infinitive 
evokes  this  notion  of  potentiality  as  seen  in  its  use 
with  the  modal  auxiliary  sucli  as  might,  must ,  can,  should, 
etc.,  whose  purpose  is  to  express  explicitly  a  will  or  an 
intention.   The  present  participle  represents  both  tension 
and  detension.   Ma  reliant  'walking'  brings  to  mind  the 
image  of  an  action  in  progress  wliere  some  of  the  time 
implied  by  the  verb  has  passed  away  (detension)  and  some 
lies  ahead  (tension).   When  tlie  time  implied  by  the  verb 
has  been  fulfilled  or  lias  ceased  to  be,  tension  no  longer 
exists.   The  absence  of  tension  is  characterized  by  the 
past  participle. 

The  second  aspect  is  called  aspect  cxtensif  'exten- 
sive aspect'  and  is  represented  b)-  the  auxiliary  plus  the 
past  participle.   In  this   aspect,  it  is  the  auxiliary 
which  'sort  h    renouveler  la  tension  du  vcrbc  au  moment 
oh   elle  expire  ct  h    la  prolonger  au-dela  d'elle  meme ' 
(1929,  p.  20).   The  cycle  of  tension,  tens i on/detens ion , 
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and  detension  which  is  now  carried  through  the  auxiliary 
takes  the  form  in  the  nominal  mood  of  avoir  marchc,  ay ant 
marche,  eu  marche  'to  have  walked,  Iiaving  walked,  had 
walked' . 

The  last  aspect  is  represented  by  the  double- 
compound  forms  of  the  verb  and  is  referred  to  as  the  aspect 
bi -extensif  ' bi-extens ive  aspect'.   Mere,  the  cycle  is 
repeated  through  the  first  element  of  the  compound  form 
of  the  auxiliary  but  unlike  tlie  preceding  cycle,  the  last 
stage  is  not  reached  because,  according  to  Guillaume,  tlie 
auxiliary  has  reached  its  expressive  capacity  in  tlie 
previous  two  phases,  avoir  (tension)  eu  (detension)  marche 
'to  have  walked'  and  ayant  (tens ion/detension)  eu 
(detension)  ma  re  he  'liaving  walked'. 

Below  is  our  graphic  representation  of  Guillaume's 
three  aspects  of  the  nominal  mood  followed  by  his  summary 
of  these  three  aspects. 
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'Ce  renouvellement  analytique  du  verbe  frangais  .  .  .  fait 
qu'il  n'existe  pas  dans  la  lauguc  de  mot  qui  exprime  le 
verbe  integralement ,  mais  seulement  des  mots  qui  en 
expriment  un  aspect  ,  .  .  Et  comma  deux  phases  analyti- 
ques  ont  pu  etrc  ouvertes,  fermees  et  rouvertes,  et  une 
troisieme  phase  ouverte  mais  non  fcrmee,  on  compte,  en 
definitive,  trois  aspects  du  verbe'  (1929,  p.  20). 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  evaluate  the  system  advo- 
cated by  Guillaume.   Tlie  main  obstacle  is  in  understanding 
the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  autlior,  a  point  of  view 
which  lie  proudly  characterizes  as  '  exclusivement  psycho- 
logique'  and  whicli  he  describes  in  the  following  terms: 
'Les  operations  dc  pensce  .  .  .  sont  des  operations 
secretes,  en  ce  sens  que  ni  le  sujct  parlant  ni  le 
linguiste  dont  le  precede  d '  invest  igat  ion  se  limite  ci 
1  '  observation  dirccte  du  plicnomene  seiisible  ne  sauraient 
en  prendre  conscience'  (1929,  p.  133). 

Guillaume 's  clever  temporal  structure  resembles 
Imbs ' .   In  T c mp s  et  verbe ,  however,  a  lot  remains  unex- 
plained, for  instance,  the  passage  from  detension  to  a 
new  tension  vv'hich  is  in  effect  the  moment  wlien  a  neX'J 
aspect  is  created.   Guillaume,  who  is  unclear  on  this 
point,  becomes  even  more  obscure  when  in  a  footncite  he 
writes  'le  moment  oil  le  theme  detcnsif  se  resout  en  theme 
detensc  est  cclui  oil  le  participc  passe  cesse  d'etre 
verbe  et  dcvicnt  adjectif  (1929,  p.  130).   Perhaps  we 
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are  not  doing  justice  to  G.  Guillaume  but  the  opacity 
of  the  work  in  question  has  impeded  our  efforts.   Mostly, 
we  are  perplexed  by  Guillaume's  contention  that  a  good 
analysis  of  language  is  one  wliich  excludes  language. 

Guillaume's  and  Imbs '  theories  have  failed  to 
convince  us  because  both  have  attempted  to  impose  a  tense 
symmetry  upon  the  study  of  aspect.   Verbal  aspect  exists 
in  French  but  only  f ragmentarily .   It  is  realized  in  the 
opposition  of  tlie  imperfect  and  the  compound  past.   A  study 
of  aspect  must  include  along  with  tlicse  two  aspectual 
tenses,  all  of  the  other  elements  wiiich  concur  in  the 
expression  of  the  inner  structure  of  actions  and  states. 
Such  is  the  scope  of  aspect  as  a  semantic  category.   Our 
commentaries  about  the  semantic  properties  of  aspect  will 
be  brief  in  tliis  Introductory  chapter  since  this  is  tlie 
orientation  adopted  in  our  study. 

Aspect  as  a  Semantic  Category 

In  194  5,  Holt  was  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  a 
tlieor)'  of  aspect  restricted  to  the  exclusive  analysis  of 
verb  forms  in  languages  where  the  verbal  system  is 
designed  mainly  to  express  tense.   In  his  introduction  to 
Etudes  d '  a  s  p  e  c  t ,  lie  stated:   'on  a  etudie  I'aspect 
presqu' exclusivement  dans  le  domainc  dcs  vcrhes.   Or,  il 
faut  sc  rendrc  comptc  cju'll  pourrait  existcr  des  aspects 
dans  d'autres  parties  du  discours'  [194  3,  p.  1).   His 
statement  was  supported  by  his  previous  discovery  of 
aspectual  distinctions  among  nominals.^   His  findings  had 
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revealed  that  in  Ancient  Greek,  the  choice  of  suffixes 

accompanying  action  nouns  was  determined  by  the  type  of 

7 
action  expressed  by  the  nouns.    Following  in  Holt's 

footsteps,  a  new  generation  of  linguists  set  out  to 

investigate  the  various  elements  of  discourse  related  to 

tlie  flow  of  time. 

Aspect,  having  been  released  from  the  constraints  of 
the  tense  system  and  having  not  yet  been  localized,  became 
open  to  any  description.  Linguists,  liowever,  still  under 
the  influence  of  traditional  teaching,  preferred  to  give 
a  new  appellation  to  the  object  of  their  investigation  and 
reserve  the  name  aspect  for  verbal  oppositions.   Martin, 
for  instance,  calls  aspect  'modalitcs  d'action'  (1971,  p. 
54)  and  Duchacek,  'le  caractere  de  I'action  verbale'  (19   , 
p.  161).   The  procedure  used  by  these  investigators  is  easy 
to  identify:   tlie  classification  of  verb  roots,  verbo- 
nominal  constructions,  time  adverbials,  prefixes,  suffixes, 
and  so  forth  into  various  aspectual  categories  such  as 
inchoative,  terminative,  durative,  punctual,  etc.   Tliough 
some  progress  was  made  towards  establishing  the  semantic 
scope  of  aspect,  we  find  in  these  inventories  two 
shortcomings . 

The  first  sliortcoming  in  cataloguing  items  is  in  the 
cursory  treatment  given  to  the  aspectual  categories  as  a 
whole.   A  case  in  point  is  Ducliacek's  (1966)  presentation 
of  his  13  various  aspectual  types.   His  methodology  is  as 
follows.   First,  we  find  a  listing  of  all  tlie  features: 
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1)  momentaneous ,  2)  durativc,  3)  progressive,  4)  ingrcssive, 
5)  terminative,  6)  resultative,  7)  imminent,  S)  iterative, 
9)  frequentative,  10)  multiplicative,  11)  distributive, 
12)  intensive,  13)  attenuative;  a  description  corresponding 
to  each  feature  is  then  given  (166-182).   These  features 
described  in  isolation  seem  to  imply  that  they  each  differ 
equally  from  one  another,  whicli  is  not  the  case.   Everyone 
would  agree  that  the  difference  between  momentaneous  and 
durative  is  unlike  that  of  iterative  and  frequentative. 

What  is  lacking  in  the  above  enumeration  of  features 
is  a  liierarchical  organization  where  similarities  and 
contrasts  among  features  could  be  easily  perceived.   One 
way  of  establishing  hierarchy,  therefore  relationships 
and  connections,  is  through  a  binary  arrangement.   After 
a  fundamental  property  has  been  selected,  say  'duration', 
the  features  are  then  divided  into  two  groups:   those 
which  have  duration  and  those  which  do  not.   From  this 
basic  opposition,  two  networks  of  subcategories  are  then 
established,  each  subcategory  being  related  and  ordered 
with  respect  to  tlie  others.   More  details  about  the 
structure  of  a  binary  feature  system  and  a  hierarchy  of 
markedness  will  be  given  later  when  we  propose  our  binary 
choices  for  tlie  French  language.   The  point  we  are  making 
in  this  discussion  pertains  to  the  superficial  treatment 
provided  by  a  taxonomic  study  of  aspect  where  tlie  task  of 
classifying  items  and  identifying  aspectual  categories  is 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  rather  tlian  a  goal. 
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A  second  weakness  in  the  taxonomic  approacli  is  in 
the  restricted  scope  inherent  in  listings.   That  a 
durative  verb  such  as  dorniir  'to  sleep'  and  a  durative 
adverb  such  as  longtemps  'a  long  time'  be  both  listed 
under  the  same  heading  is  devoid  of  significance.   Besides 
being  rudimentary,  cataloguing  based  on  the  inherent 
meanings  of  words  fails  to  account  for  aspectual  signifi- 
cance derived  from  the  interplay  of  elements  whose  basic 
properties  are  often  nontemporal. 

Consider  tlie  following  examples 
(l)(a)   II  a  lu  un  proverbc  pendant  la  soiree. 
'He  read  a  proverb  during  the  evening.' 
(b)   II  a  lu  un  proverbe  toute  la  soiree. 

'He  read  a  proverb  the  whole  evening.' 
where  the  difference  between  the  two  sentences  is  one  of 
aspect.   In  Cl)(a),  the  act  of  reading  a  proverb  is  brief 
and  occurs  once;  in  (l)(b),  the  same  activity  is  repeated 
througliout  the  evening.   Judging  by  the  surface  realization 
of  these  two  sentences,  the  single  event  reading  and  the 
iterative  seem  to  depend  respectively  on  the  two  items 
pendant  'during'  and  toute  'whole'.   However,  the  aspectual 
imports  of  tliesc  two  examples  are  quite  remote  from  the 
inherent  meaning  of  these  two  words. 

Now  examine  the  same  sentences  but  where  the  direct 
object  has  been  pluralized 
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(2)  (a)   II  a  lu  dcs  proverl^ics  pendant  la  soiree. 

'lie  read  proverbs  during  the  evening.' 
(b)   II  a  lu  des  proverbcs  toute  la  soiree. 

'He  read  proverbs  the  whole  evening.'. 
The  first  thing  we  notice  here  is  that  the  aspectual 
meaning  in  (2)(b)  no  longer  has  the  exclusive  iterative 
of  (l)(b)  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  plurality 
enters  in  the  composition  of  aspect.   Yet,  if  we  make  the 
subject  plural  as  in 

(3)  (a)   lis  ont  lu  un  ])roverbe  pendant  la  soiree. 

'They  read  a  proverb  during  the  evening.' 
(b )   lis  ont  lu  un  proverbe  toute  la  soiree. 
'They  read  a  proverb  tlie  whole  evening.' 
the  aspectual  values  of  the  activity  are  the  same  as  in 
(l)(a-b). 

These  few  examples  are  not  conclusive  and  a  lot  more 
will  be  said  about  them.   Wliat  should  be  evident,  however, 
is  that  aspect,  far  from  being  a  notion  restricted  to  the 
inherent  meaning  of  lexical  items  or  conjugation  endings, 
is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  interactions  throughout 
the  whole  sentence.   This  will  be  tlie  linguistic  view 
adopted  in  our  investigation  of  aspect. 

Aspect  in  a  Recent  Linguistic  Theory 
The  departure  from  a  strict  grammatical  account  of 
aspect  by  tlie  taxonomists,  whose  contribution  has  been  in 
providing  a  corpus  of  analytical  data,  has  had  the  valuable 
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effect  of  suggesting  the  presence  of  dynamic  relationships 
among  lexical  items. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  a  formal  frame  of  reference, 
Chomsky,  in  the  late  1950 's,  devised  a  theory  with  the 
intended  purpose  of  accounting  for  syntactic  structures 
in  languages.   By  the  mid  1960 's,  lie  liad  developed  a 
generative  grammar  witli  rules  mapping  deep  structures  into 
well -formed  surface  structures  while  at  the  same  time 
blocking  the  realization  of  ungrammat ical  ones.   Before 
confronting  this  linguistic  theory  with  some  descriptive 
problems,  let  us  briefly  recall  the  tvvo  basic  rules  of  its 
base  component . 

The  base  component  of  a  generative  grammar  comprises 

two  types  of  rules:   branching  rules  which  generate  the 

9 
Phrase-markers   and  subcategori zat ion  rules.   The  latter 

are  restricted  to  the  two  lexical  categories,  Noun  and 

Verb,  and  their  function  is  to  introduce  syntactic 

features  under  those  nodes  (N  and  V).   According  to  the 

theory,  a  node  N  can  be  analysed  as  follows: 

N   r+common,  +count,   -animate,  +durative,  .  .  .~| 

Lexical  attachment  takes  place  if  all  the  features  of  a 
lexical  entry  correspond  to  tliosc  listed  under  the  node  N. 
For  instance,  the  noun  so i  roc  'evening',  which  is  inherently 
specified  as  (jfcommon,   +count,  -animate,  -l-durat  ive]]  ,  could 
be  attached  under  the  above  described  node  X. 
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Whereas  the  Noun  nodes  are  subcat egorized  indepen- 
dently of  the  context  surrounding  them,  the  subcatego- 
rization  of  Verb  nodes  is  context-dependent.   By  this  is 
meant  that  the  features  under  the  node  V  include,  on  the 
one  hand,  structural  information  regarding  the  Verb's 
sister  constituents  such  as  '   NP'  or  '   Adj '  or 

' PP  (PP) ' ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  information  about  the 

syntactic  features  of  the  liead  Noun  of  these  sister  con- 
stituents.  Of  the  latter,  Chomsky  writes:   'The  rules  .  . 
assert,  simply,  that  each  feature  of  the  preceding  and 
following  Noun  is  assigned  to  the  Verb  and  determines  an 
appropriate  selectional  subclass i ficat ion  of  it'  (1965, 
p.  97).   Given  the  above  description  regarding  the  syntac- 
tic specification  of  Verb,  it  should  be  noted  that  Verb 
cannot  be  subca tegorized  until  tlie  context,  whicli  includes 
the  subcategorizat ion  of  Noun,  has  been  generated.   Much 
more  could  be  said  about  tlie  specifics  of  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  base  rules,  but  these  extra  explanations  and 
comments  would  be  more  than  is  needed  for  the  task  at  hand. 

Since  we  are  interested  in  finding  a  linguistic 
theory  which  can  account  for  aspectual  meanings  derived 
from  the  interaction  of  elements  throughout  wliole  sentences 
and  since  the  scope  of  the  base  component  of  Chomsky's 
generative  grammar  is  the  whole  Sentence,  we  shall  see  if 
tlie  information  generated  in  the  base  can  adcciuately  des- 
cribe the  types  of  sentences  in  which  we  are  interested. 
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To   make   matters    easier,    let    us    restate    the    examples 
mentioned 

(l)(a)       II    a    lu    un    proverbe    pendant    la      soiree, 
(b)    '^II    a   lu   un   proverbe    toute    la   soiree. 

(single    occurrence) 
(2) (a)       II    a    lu    des    proverbes    pendant    la   soiree. 

Cb)       II    a    lu    des    proverbes    toute    la    soiree. 
(5) (a)       lis    ont    lu    un    proverbe    pendant    la    soiree.   . 
(b)     *Ils    ont    lu   un    proverbe    toute    la    soiree. 

(single    occurrence) 
Sentences     (l)(b)    and    (3)(b),    as    single    event    occurrences, 
are   not    acceptable.       We    add    for    the    time    being    the    following 
pair    of   sentences. 

(4)  (a)       II    est    mort    pendant    la    soiree. 
'He    died    during    the    evening.  ' 
(b)     *I1    est    mort    toute    la    soiree. 
'He    died   the   whole    evening.'  . 
In    these   new    sentences   we    notice    the    ungrammat icality 
of    (4)(b).       Can    the    theory    as    presented    in    Aspects    account 
for   these    sentences? 

If  we    go   by   what    was    explicitly    said    in    Aspects  -  - 
that    verbs    are    selected   on    the    basis    of   their   compatibility 
with   the    inherent    features    of   the    subject    Noun    and    direct 
object    Noun--then    the    elements    concerned    in    the    selectional 
process    of   the    (a)    sentences    are    identical    to    those   of   the 
(b)    sentences.       If  we   were    to   extend    the    selectional    process 
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so    as    to    cover   Nouns    in    the    Prepositional    Phrases,    there 
would   still    be    identity   between    the    Nouns    and    the    Verbs 
of   the    (a)    and    (b)    sentences.       It    is    therefore    obvious 
that    the   problem    of   ungranimat icalit y    lies    in    the   preposi- 
tions.     Although   no    mention   was    made    about    s ubcategoriza- 
tion    rules    applying    to   prepositions,    Chomsky    in    a    later 
work        mentioned    in    a    footnote    the    possibility    of   assigning 
some   selectional    features    to   non-lexical    categories.       For 
the    sake    of    discussion,    let    us    assume    that    selectional 
relationships    occur   between    the    Prepositional    Phrase    and 
the    Verb. 

The    first    problem   we    encounter    regarding    Prepositional 
Phrases    is    in    assigning   them    the    proper    syntactic    features. 
Before    exploring    this    problem,    let    us    introduce    the 
following   examples 

(5)  (a)       II    est    mort    a    minuit. 
'He    died    at    midnight.  ' 
(b)    *I1    est    mort    jusqu'^   minuit. 
'He    died   until    midnight.' 
(6) (a)       II    a    lu   un    prove rbe    ^   minuit. 

'He    read    a   proverb    at    midnight.  ' 
( b }       II    a    lu    dcs    prove rbcs    ^    minuit . 
'He    read   proverbs    at    midnight.  ' 
( 7 )  fa)     *I1    a    lu    un    provcrbe   pendant    minuit  . 
'He    read    a   proverb    during   midnight.  ' 
(b)     *I1    a    lu    des    provcrbcs    i-)cndant    ininuit. 
'He    read   proverbs    during    midnight.' 
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(8)  (a)   11  a  111  des  provcrbcs  jusqu'a  minuit. 

'He  read  proverbs  until  midnight.' 
(b)  *I1  a  lu  dcs  proverbes  jusqu'^  trois  heures . 

'He  read  proverbs  until  three  hours.' 
Remembering  that  only  Verbs  are  specified  by  contextual 
information,  our  first  task  will  be  to  propose  inherent 
features  for  tlie  prepositions.   Since  our  overall  concern 
is  relative  to  aspect,  we  have  selected  for  the  time  being 
the  basic  aspectual  feature  'duration'  as  the  selectional 
feature.   Let  us,  therefore,  assign  the  feature  duration 
to  the  following  items 

VP  PP  NP 

II  a  lu  un  proverbe  [-durj  pendant  l+dut-j  soiree  [+durj 
II  a  lu  des  proverbes  pi-durj  toute  [+duij  minuit  [-dui] 
II  est  mort  [-durj  a_  [-dur]         trois  licurcs 

jusqu'a  [+dui]  [+dur] 

Looking  back  at  the  sentence  where  these  items  originate, 
we  find  the  following  perplexing  relationships 

1)  Within  the  Prepositional  Phrase,  the  durative  preposi- 
tion in  (8)  excludes  durative  Nouns,  whereas  the  other 
durative  prepositions  allow  only  durative  Nouns,  (2)  and 
(7).   Given  a  Preposition  and  a  Noun  of  opposite  value,  on 
what  ground  docs  one  select  tlie  pro[ier  value  for  the 
Prepositional  iMirase? 

2)  Within  the  wliole  Sentence,  we  find  that  durative  Verbs 
interact  witli  bu  th  L- durat  i  ve]  prepositions  (2)  and  (6)(b), 
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but  that  punctually  specified  Verbs  allow  only  some  of 
the  [+dur]  Prepositions,  (1) (a)  and  (4) (a),  but  not 
CDCb),  C4)Cb),  (5)(b). 

3)   Regarding  (DCb),  (3)Cb),  (4)Cb),  what  kind  of  rules 
will  block  their  single  event  reading  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting,  when  needed,  a  grammatical  iterative 
meaning  for  Cl)Cb),  (3)(b)  but  not  for  (4)(b)?   Can  the 
rules  also  distinguish  between  the  simple  punctuality  of 
h   minuit  in  (5)  (a)  and  the  inchoative  implications  of 
(6)(b)? 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  presentation,  we  have 
attempted  to  extend  the  'standard  theory'  with  the  hope 
of  finding  an  adequate  framework  for  the  study  of  aspect 
without  overly  complicating  its  grammar.   Unfortunately, 
there  seems  to  be  serious  basic  inherent  limitations 
which  prevent  us  from  pursuing  our  investigations  in  that 
direction.   These  inadquacies  have  not  been  resolved  in 
McCawley's  (1968)  proposed  semantic  selectional  restric- 
tions.  Rather  than  consider  other  linguistic  models  as 
Verkuyl   did   we  have  opted  for  a  simple  mathematical 
model  which  illustrates  the  patterns  created  by  aspectual 
categories . 

A  Proposed  Mathematical  Model  of  Aspect 

It  might  seem  paradoxical  that  we  should  use  the 
precision  of  mathematics  to  account  for  our  impressionistic 
view  of  the  passage  of  time;  however,  the  use  of  mathematical 
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concepts    in    linguistic    theory   is    far    from  new.       Chomsky's 
phrase    grammar    and    rewrite    rule    system   owe    their    formalism 
to   mathematics.      Generative    semanticist s ,   when   they 
proposed   a    related  model,    used   set    theoretical   notions 
such   as    sets    and    functions    to    display   their    'semantic 
representations'.       Logicians    perhaps    more    than    linguists 
have    attempted   to    characterize    the    structure    of   the 
content    of   language    by    utilizing    the    abstract    system   of 
symbols    which    had   been    developed    in    mathematics.       As    for 
us,    we    find    that    a   system  which    can    account    for   spatio- 
temporal    structures    and  which    does    not    allow    for    impreci- 
sion   can    only    be    advantageous.       Not    only    does    it    clarify 
our   own    ideas    but    it    makes    the   patterns    of  the    language 
more    apparent. 
Basic   Axiom   and   Linguistic   Terminology 

We    start    with    the    basic    assumption    that    there    is    a 
one-to-one    correspondence    between    the   points    in   time    and 
the    points    of   tlie    real    number    line.       Tlie    time    line    to   which 
we    shall    frequently    refer    is    defined    as    a   set    of    linearly 
ordered   points.      Before   we    can    describe    the    space   which 
certain    structures    occupy,    such    structures    should   be    identi- 
fied.      A   temporal    structure    is    any    linguistic    construct 
which    can   be   plotted    in    the    time    line.       Henceforth,    these 
subsets    of  the    line    will    be    referred    to    as    EVENTS.       More 
formally    stated:       if    there    exists    a    unique    subset    of   the 
time    line    for  which    a    linguistic    construct    could   be    said 
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to  occur,  this  subset  is  called  an  Event.  In  particular, 
these  linguistic  events  will  have  the  following  mathe- 
matical description: 

Let  S  be  a  linguistic  construct;  then  an  event  E  is 
E=  ft   S(t)  I  is  true,  which  reads 
An  event,  E,  is  the  set  of  all  times  t  for  which  the 
linguistic  construct  S  is  true.   If  there  is  no  unique 
set  of  points  in  time  for  which  a  sentence  is  true,  the 
linguistic  construct  does  not  determine  an  event.   This 
definition  includes  more  events  that  we  will  concern 
ourselves  with.   We  have  restricted  the  scope  of  our 
investigation  to  past  tense  declarative  sentences  in 
French . 

Our  goal  in  this  investigation  is  twofold:   one, 
to  define  a  correspondence  between  simple  linguistic 
events  and  certain  subsets  of  the  time  line  (the  topic  of 
chapter  two)  and  two,  to  set  up  a  correspondence  between 
linguistic  operators  and  set  operations  (the  topic  of 
chapter  three).   Since  we  are  establishing  a  connection 
between  some  linguistic  events  and  certain  mathematical 
structures,  it  is  imperative  that  we  define  the  mathematical 
terminology  that  we  will  use. 
Some  Mathematical  Terminology 

A  subset  of  the  time  line  can  take  various  configu- 
rations.  Among  the  ones  tliat  concern  us  are  point  and 
line  segment.   A  POINT  is  unequivocally  simple;  it  is  left 
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undefined   in   mathematics.      Here   we    rely   upon   the    reader's 
a   priori    knowledge    of  what     'a   point    in    time'    is.       Unlike 
a  point,    a    line    segment    is    defined.       We   will    use   the 
mathematical    term   INTERVAL,    rather   than    line    segment, 
to    refer    to    a    connected   set    of  points    which    are    on    the    line 

Intervals    can   be    open    or   closed   as   well    as    half-open    or 

12 
half-closed. 

Open    interval 

Given    two    different    points    in   time,    t^    and   t^ ,    an 

open    interval    can   be    defined   as 

It    is    the    set    of   all    points,    t,    in    time    between    t -j^    and 
t^    EXCLUSIVE    of   the    endpoints    t^    and   t^.       It    is    also 
written    (t , ,    t^) • 

N.B.       If   t,     =    -  oo      we  mean     'always    has    gone    on' 

If   to    =    +  oo       we  mean    'goes    on    forever' 
Closed    interval 

A   closed    interval  can   be    defined    as 


3- 


h         ^2 
It  is  the  set  of  all  points,  t,  in  time,  between  t -j^  and 
t^  INCLUSIVE  of  the  endpoints  t^  and  t^-   It  is  also 
w  r  i  1 1  e  n  [t ,  ,  t  -,  ]  . 

N.B.   If  t,  =t^  then  the  closed  interval  is  a  point.   A 
point  can  therefore  be  described  as  a  closed  interval. 


3S 


Half-open  and  half-closed  intervals  are  derived 
from  the  above. 
Half-open  interval 

A  half-open  interval  will  be  defined  as 


ft  |t^<  t<t2) 


f 
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Half-closed  interval 
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A  half-closed  interval  will  be  defined  as 


t  |tj<  tit^. 


-f 


+ 


h  ^2 

We  have  stated  earlier  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
using  a  mathematical  description  in  this  study  of  aspect 
is  to  make  the  patterns  of  the  language  apparent.   When  we 
set  up  a  correspondence  between  linguistic  operators  and 
set  operations,  we  will  notice  that  not  all  possible 
mathematical  patterns  occur  in  the  language.   When  a 
mathematical  pattern  is  absent  it  will  indicate  that  a 
linguistic  rule  is  in  operation.   IVc  have  noticed  6  such 
patterns:   1]  An  open  interval  never  corresponds  to  a 
complete  linguistic  statement,  2)  An  open  interval  must 
intersect  with  another  event  in  order  to  be  linguistically 
acceptable,  3)  There  is  no  strict  overlapping  of  linguistic 
events.   The  only  time  an  event  is  the  intersection  of  two 
linguistic  events  is  Avhcn  one  event  contains  the  other, 
4)  In  an  intersection  of  two  sets  in  which  one  is  a  proper 
subset,  the  event  is  a  closed  interval,  SI  If  an 
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event  is  the  union  of  disjoint  sets,  these  sets  are  closed 
and  6)  If  an  event  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  two 
other  events,  these  events  are  both  open  or  closed. 
Mathematical  Intervals  and  Aspectual  Categories 

The  direct  contrast  which  exists  betvveen  the  closed 
and  the  open  intervals  can  be  extended  to  aspectual  cate- 
gories.  We  have  selected  the  feature  MEDIAL  to  indicate 
an  interval  of  time.   When  marked  positively,  the  feature 

shares  the  characteristics  of  the  open  interval,  nega- 

14 
tively  marked,  it  corresponds  to  tlie  closed  interval. 

Below  is  a  structural  tree  illustrating  the  two 

networks  of  subcategories  branching  out  of  the  basic 

aspectual  pair. 

^-l-habit 


-hnedialc 


-hab  it 


+progr 
-progr 


4-4^ 


-media L 


+punct 


ninct< 


+trans; 


-trans 


+t  c 1 i  c . 


■tel  i.c 


+incli 
■-inch 

.+f  rcqu 
'  -f  retju 
+  L  t  e  f 
-  i  t  e  1- 


Network  of  aspectual  categories 
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The  above  illustration  v\/ill  be  particularly  helpful  in 
capturing  meaningful  generalizations  regarding  the 
co-occurrence  of  Verb,  Tense,  Quantity,  Adverb. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  metalanguage  of  mathematics 
while  isolating  time  segments,  will  assist  us  in  identi- 
fyi'ig  grammatical  and  deviant  utterances  in  French.   The 
notation,  we  shall  not  forget,  does  not  make  decisions 
regarding  the  acceptability  of  sentences.   It  simply 
illustrates  our  own  interpretation  of  spatio-temporal 
linguistic  structures.   Understood  in  each  formulation 
will  be  'Assume  that  it  is  the  case  that.  .  .'.   If  the 
reader  agrees  with  the  premises,  he  will,  hopefully, 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions. 
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Notes 


1 


It  is  an  acepted  view  among  historical  linguists 
that  the  verb  themes  in  Indo-European  originally  expressed 
aspectual  oppositions  rather  than  tense  (kuryiowicz:  1964). 
This  claim  has  a  similar  counterpart  among  psycholinguists 
interested   in  language  acquisition.   J. P.  Bronkart  and 
H.  Sinclair  (1973),  who  investigated  the  use  of  French 
verb  forms  in  children,  found  that  the  types  of  actions 
influenced  the  choice  of  tenses  among  children  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  6.   In  tlic  experiment  which  asked  the 
children  to  describe  what  they  had  just  seen,  events  which 
had  reached  clear  results  were  described  almost  exclusively 
in  the  compound  past  whereas  actions  wliich  had  led  to  no 
specific  results  were  described  in  the  present.   The  use 
of  tenses  as  chronological  markers  began  after  the  age  of  6 


In  this  paper,  the  Frencli  nomenclature  for  tenses 
will  be  translated  as:   present  'present',  futur  'future', 
pas: 
passi 


.  De  translated  as:   present  ■ present  ,  lutur  ■ ruLure  , 

;e  compose  'compound  past ' ,  imparfait  'imperfect ' , 

;e  simple  'simple  past',  plus -que-parfait  'pluperfect'. 


"^The  examples  are  taken  from  Domar  (1961:  cliapters 
15,  16,  17). 

4 
T'nis  is  the  main  point  of  ^!aline's  (1958)  article. 

Note  that  there  is  no  form  in  Bnglisli  which 
corresponds  to  the  bi-extensive  aspect. 

Molt  (1941)   Les  noms  d' Action  en  etudes  dc 
linguist ique  grecque . 

7 
Martin  (1971:  79)  has  assembled  several  examples 

which  could  in  French  indicate  an  aspectual  opposition 

such  as 


inaccompl i 

c  rcat  ion 
bal ayage 
cpluchage 
raclage 
etc .  .  . 


accompl i 

Croat  ure 
b  a  1  a  \'  11  r  e 
ci)luchure 
raclure 


Martin,  who  devoted  three  pages  on  'Ic  contenu  aspectuel 
du  systcmc  suffixal',  is  very  cautious  about  the  importance 
to  be  attributed  to  these  examples.   He  summarizes  his 
brief  description  in  the  following  terms:   ' Ln    somme, 
les  notions  a spectuel les ,  sans  etre  abscntes  du  systcme 
suffixal  franqais,  n'cn  coiistitucnt  pas  une  dimension 
organisatricc '  (1971  p.  8(1). 
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^The  base  component  contains  tlic  rules  and  the  lexi- 
con.  The  lexicon  is  made  up  of  lexical  items  each 
containing  phonological  features  contributing  to  'spelling' 
and  a  collection  of  syntactic  features  (Aspects :  106-107). 

Branching  rules  are  context-free  and  their  function 
is  to  analyse  a  category  symbol  into  a  string.   This  type 
of  rewrite  rule  can  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
examples : 

S  -^NP   VP 

NP— >  CDet)  N  (S) 

VP— >AuxV(NP)   [PP)   (PP)   (Manner) 

Aux— >Tense  (M)   (Aspect) 

^^Chomsky  (1968:  207). 

''■•'-Verkuyl  (1972)  used  a  framework  which  operateson 
the  assumption  that  at  the  level  of  deep  representation 
no  essential  difference  exists  between  semantics  and 
syntax.   Contrary  to  Chomsky's  grammar,  which  allows  only 
one  lexical  item  per  categorial  node,  Verkuyl  follows  m 
the  footsteps  of  McCawley  and  proposes  polycategorial 
lexical  attachment  to  semantic  trees. 

^^A  set  is  called  'connected'  if  whenever  two  points 
are  contained  in  the  set,  the  line  segment  connecting 
them  is  also  contained  in  the  set. 

Intervals:   ^ ^  ^ ^  ^ ^  ( )   . 

Nonintervals  :     r  i  r  -i       r  l  ,       ^  , 

^^In  mathematics,  this  distinction  is  not  made. 
Either  interval  could  be  called  half-open  or  half-closed. 

^^Markedness  is  a  method  by  means  of  which  opposite 
members  of  a  pair,  say  perfect ivc/impcr feet ive ,  are 


ssigned  a  negative  or  a  positive  value  with  respect  to 
a  basic  feature,  e.g.  perfective.   In  this  context,  the 
positively  specified  member  represents  tlic  particularized 
meaning  of  the  pair  whereas  the  unmarked  member  is  taken 
to  be  more  common,  less  specific.   It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  other  disciplines,  namely  mathematics _ and 
logic,  the  unmarked  value  corresponds  to  the  (-1-)  sign. 
It  seems  awkward  that  in  order  to  show  that  one  member 
of  tlie  opposition  is  tlie  more  general,  usual,  and  common, 
one  has  to  use  its  opposite,  e.g.  to  express  the  idea 
that  Classical  Greek  is  basically  a  'punctual'  language, 
the  label  'duration'  must  be  used. 

A  similar  tree  and  general  related  concepts  liave 
been  sketclied  in  a  previous  article  (Mahler:  1978). 


CHAPTER  TWO 
SIMPLE  EVENTS 

It  is  customary  to  open  the  actual  discussion  of 
verbal  aspect  with  a  classification  of  verbs.   Verb 
classifications  are  varied  and  depend  on  the  approach 
taken,  some  being  strictly  syntactic  in  nature,  while 
others  are  semantic  or  logical.   On  the  whole,  categories 
have  corresponded  closely  to  the  traditional  divisions 
between  statives  and  nonstatives.   As  Comrie  (1976) 
pointed  out,  the  arguments  regarding  tlie  stativity  of 
verbs  tend  to  be  circular:   ' progrcs s iveness  is  defined 
in  terms  of  stativity,  but  is  then  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence  for  classifying  a  given  verb  as  stative  or 
nonstative'  (1976,  p.  35  fn).   French,  which  is  devoid 
of  progressive  forms  in  its  verbal  system,  cannot  rely 
on  the  progressive  test  to  determine  its  major  verb 
classes.   This  is  not  the  motive,  however,  for  disre- 
garding verb  classification  in  this  analysis.   The  avenue 
we  have  chosen  is  one  which  focuses  on  the  formal  repre- 
sentation and  intersection  of  time  segments  on  the  time 
axis.   The  ma  tliemat  ica  1  model  used  to  represent  such 
segments  can  account  for  our  two  aspectual  tenses,  the 
compound  past  and  the  imperfect,  without  liaving  to  make 
explicit  distinctions  such  as  those  found  in  Vcndler 
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(1967-),  Dowty  (1977),  Freed  (1979),  that  is,  into 
activities,  accomplishments,  states,  and  series. 
Event  vs  Nonevent 
We  have  already  defined  the  terms  which  will  appear 
in  the  description  of  the  spatial  delineation  of  some 
temporal  structures  in  French.   One  term  wliich  needs 
immediate  clarification  is  'event'  since  it  is  upon  this 
definition  that  we  are  huilding  this  theory  of  aspect. 
According  to  our  definition,  a  linguistic  event  is  that 
which  occupies  a  unique  subset  of  time.   Xot  all  linguistic 
constructs  mentioning  time  constitute  an  event  under  our 
definition . 

If  we  examine  the  lexicon  of  the  French  language, 
entries  marked  by  a  temporal  feature  abound.   Consider  the 
following:   infinitive  such  as  durer  'to  last'  and  finir 
'to  finish',  nouns  such  as  mil Icnaire  'millenary'  and 
pi-meson  'pi-meson',  adverbs  such  as  long temps  'a  long 
time'  and  bri(^vement  'briefly',  and  adjectives  such  as 
durable  'durable'  and  cphemere  'ephemeral'  all  have  a 
temporal  property  relevant  to  their  semantic  interpretation. 
It  is  this  knowledge  wliich  prevents  the  co-occurrence 
of  longtemps  with  finir ,  durable  with  pi -meson ,  etc.. 
Altliough  each  of  the  aliovc  examjilcs  features  cither 
punctuality  or  duration,  none  could  be  mapped  into  a 
specific  area  of  the  time  line.   In  other  u'ords  ,  all  have 
spatial  characteristics  but  no    temporal  occurrence.   A 


linguistic    construct   must    have    both    in    order    to    constitute 
an    event. 

Of   the    four    categories    mentioned    above,    only   the 
verb    is    equipped    to    take    morphemes    whose    function    is    to 
locate    in    time.       In    the    absence    of   such    a    morpheme, 
the    verb    remains    nominal    in   nature.       When    a    verb    becomes 
'finite',    there    is    also    included   an    element    about    which 
the    predication    is    made,    otherwise    known    as    the    subject. 
A    linguistic   event,    therefore,    always    results    from   an    NP   VP 
structure.       This    linguistic    construct   will    be    called    a 
'clause ' . 

Not    all    linguistic   events    are    clauses.       There    are 
other    linguistic    constructs    which,    like    clauses,    correspond 
to    a    unique    set    of   points    on    the    time    ]ine.       These    are    not 
as    easily    identified.       Consider    the    following   pair   where 
the    adverbial    phrase    is    tlie    key    to    the    grammatical  ity    of 
the    utterance, 

(l)(a)       II    est    arrive   pendant    la    semaine. 
'He    arrived    during    the   week. ' 
(b)     *I1    est    arrive    pendant    unc    semaine. 
'He    arrived    for    a   week.  ' 
Where    the    adverbial    is    an    event--that    is,    occurring    in 
time    independently    of    the    otlicr    event    named    in    the    NP    VP 
st ructure- -  the    utterance,    which    then   states    a    concurrence 
of   events,    is    not    deviant    but   where    the    adverbial    lias    no 
independent    existence,    it    is    part    of   the    NP   VP   event    and 
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must  consequently  agree  spatially  with  the  event  named 
in  the  VP. 

In  Chomsky's  Aspects  (1965:  101- lOS),  nonverbal 
expressions  relating  to  time  fall  into  two  categories, 
Time  Adverbials  and  Prepositional  Phrase  of  Duration. 
Time  Adverbials  are  said  to  be  associated  with  the  'entire 
Verb  Phrase  or  perhaps  the  entire  sentence'  because  they 
'can  occur  quite  freely  with  various  types  of  Verb  Phrase' 
(1965,  p.  101).   Durational  Adverbials,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  they  'induce  a  subcategorization  of  Verbs' 
(1965,  p.  103),  are  associated  with  the  Verb  only. 
Examples  illustrating  this  claim  are  fragmentary,  and 
no  indication  is  given  of  how  they  sliould  be  expressed 
in  the  grammar. 

The  cohesion  claim  between  Verbs  and  Durational 
Adverbials  was  put  to  test  by  Lakoff  and  Ross  (1966) 
when  their  'Do  so- repl acemen t '  rule  showed  that  Durational 
Adverbials  could  be  generated  outside  tlie  Verb  Phrase. 
Altliough  our  immediate  concern  does  not  pertain  to  the 
location  of  temporal  adverbials  in  the  deep  structure,  our 
examples  illustrating  telle  events  will  support  tlie  later 
claim  that  Durational  Adverbials  relate  so lect ional  ly  not 
only  to  the  Verb  but  to  tlie  whole  \T.   As  for  the  itera- 
tive reading,  or  its  blocking  when  a  single  occurrence  is 
meant,  neither  account  provides  the  apji  ropr  iate  selectional 
rules . 
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Chomsky's  intuition  about  the  two  types  of  adverbials 
was  well  founded.   In  our  analysis,  we  will  demonstrate 
the  differences  between  them  by  showing  how  each  refers 
to  a  different  linguistic  phenomenon.   In  the  context  of 
event,  those  adverbials  whicli  represent  a  time  segment 
separate  from  any  other  event  will  be  called  FRAME 
adverbials.   Those  adverbials  which  specify  the  length 
of  a  given  event  will  be  labeled  BOUN'DARY  adverbials. 
We  have  chosen  the  terminology  Frame  and  Boundary  for  their 
descriptive  value  and  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating 
them  from  traditional  and  generative  descriptions. 

Example  (1)  illustrated  the  difference  between  an 
adverbial  which  is  an  event  in  itself  and  an  adverbial 
which  is  part  of  another  event.   We  would  like  to  add  a 
few  more  examples  depicting  these  separate  domains. 

( 2 ) ( a )   Paul  m'a  parle  de  toi  pendant  la  semaine ; 
je  crois  que  cela  a  eu  lieu  mardi. 
'Paul  spoke  to  me  about  you  during  tlic  week; 
1  think  it  happened  on  Tuesday.  ' 
(b)   Paul  m'a  parle  de  toi  pendant  une  semaine; 
* j e  crois  que  cela  a  eu  lieu  mardi. 
'Paul  spoke  to  me  about  you  for  a  week; 
I  think  it  happened  on  Tuesday.  ' 
The  function  of  the  second  half  of  the  utterance  is  to 
narrow  down  the  scope  of  the  Frame  within  which  the  event 
Paul  m'a  parle  de  toi  is  said  to  occur.   Wlicre  the 
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adverbial  represents  a  Frame,  the  restriction  is  logical 
and  possible  but  where  the  adverbial  represents  a  Boundary, 
the  frame  mardi  contradicts  the  length  of  the  duration 
of  the  event.   More  will  be  said  about  the  concentricity 
of  Frame  Adverbials  in  the  next  chapter. 
Consider  also  the  following: 
(3) (a)   II  a  vccu  pendant  un  slccle; 

il  avait  done  cent  ans  quand  il  est  mort. 
'He  lived  a  century  long; 

he  was  therefore  one  hundred  years  old  when 
he  died. ' 
(b)   II  a  vecu  pendant  le  XIXc  siecle; 

*il  avait  done  cent  ans  quand  il  est  mort. 
'He  lived  during  the  XlXth  century; 
he  was  therefore  one  hundred  years  old  when 
he  died. ' . 
The  key  to  the  grammat icality  of  tliese  examples  is  in 
the  word  done  'therefore',  a  conjunction  which  introduces 
a  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  cent  ans  and  the 
event  il  a  vccu.   In  (3) (a),  the  adverbial  makes  explicit 
the  duration  of  the  event,  and  so  tlie  consequence,  whereas 
in  (3)(b),  since  the  adverbial  is  not  part  of  the  event, 
the  consequence  related  to  the  length  of  tlic  event  does 
not  follow. 

If  we  return  to  the  first  example,  in  which  no 
other  context  is  provided,  we  find  that  the  key  to  the 
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event  or  nonevent  status  of  adverbials  is  in  the  determiner, 
Traditional  and  generative  grammars  have  labeled  these 
determiners  as  'definite'  and  'indefinite'  and  confined 
their  role  to  Noun  Phrases.   It  seems  odd  that  a  choice 
between  a  definite  and  indefinite  determiner  inside  an 
Adverbial  Phrase  would  account  for  the  grammat i cality  or 
ungrammat i cality  of  a  whole  sentence.   No  selectional 
process  that  we  know  of  accounts  for  this. 

Let  us  explore  further  the  internal  structure  of 
these  adverbials  and  search  for  the  motivating  factor 
behind  each.   Boundary  adverbials  are  illustrated  in 
(a)  and  Frame  Adverbials  in  (b), 
(4)(a)   pendant  des  semaines 
' for  weeks  ' 
(b)  ^pendant  les  semaines 
' dur  ing  the  weeks  ' 
(5)(a)   pendant  trois  semaines 
'  for  three  vs'eeks  ' 
(b )  ^pendant  les  trois  semaines 
'during  tlie  three  weeks' 
(6) (a)   pendant  au  moins  une  scmainc 
'for  at  least  a  week' 
(b)  *pondant  au  moins  la  scmainc 
'during  at  least  the  week' 
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C7)(a)      pendant    plus    d'une    semaine 
'for   more    than    a   week' 
(b)    *pcndant    plus    de    la    semaine 
'during   more    than    the    week' 
(8)  (a)       pendant    une    semaine    environ 
' for    about    a   week ' 
(b)     ^pendant    la    semaine    environ 
'during    about    the   week' 
(9) (a)       une    petite    semaine 
'  a    sliort   week  ' 
(b )     *la   petite    semaine 
'  the    sliort   iv^eek  ' 
(10)(a)      pendant    une    semaine    ct    demie 
'for    a   week    and    a   half 
(b)    ^pendant    la   semaine    et    demie 
'during    the   week    and    a   half 
In    examples    (4) -[10),    we    have    added    expressions    related 
to    quantities,    some    quantifying    the    duration    [plural), 
others    modifying    it     (adverbs    and   adjectives).       If  we   were 
correct    in    stating    that    the    Boundary    Adverbials    have    the 
unique    function    of   making    explicit    the    length    of   a    given 
event,    then   we    could   expect    such    advci-bials    to    be    flexible 
enougli    in    tlieir   structure    to    allow    for   precision    or 
approximation   whenever   necessary.       As    expected,    tlie    (a) 
examples    allow    such    alteration,    while    this    is    not    the 
case    in    the    (b)    examples.      The    behavior    of   the    latter    could- 
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be  explained  by  the  following  two  observations:   on  the 
one  hand.  Frame  Adverbials,  not  being  linked  to  a  VP 
structure,  are  not  dependent  on  the  unfolding  of  that 
event  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  duration,  being  linked 
to  an  agreed  upon  device  called  the  calendar,  cannot  be 
changed  at  will. 

Whereas  boundaries  are  specified  in  terms  of  quantity, 
frames  are  specified  in  terms  of  order. 
(ll)(a)   pendant  la  semaine 
' during  the  week ' 
(b )   pendant  une  semaine 
'for  a  week ' 

(12)(a}   la  semaine  dcrnicre 

2 
'last  week ' 

(b)    *une    semaine    dcrniere 

' a    last    week  ' 

(15)(a)       la   premiere    semaine    dc    mars 

'the    first    week   of   March' 

(b )     *une    premiere    semaine    de    mars 

'a    first    week    of   March' 

One    interesting   point    about    the    co-occurrence    selections 

at    work    in    examples     (11) -(13)    and   earlier    (4) -(10),    is 

the    parallel    it    offers    with    the    number    system.       Tlic 

mathematical    system    is      twofold:       the    cardinal    numbers 

show    'how   many',    and    the    ordinal    numbers    show    'what    place 

in   the    sequence'.       When   we    stated    earlier    that    wc    were 
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operating   on    the    basic    assumption    that    there    was    a    one-to- 
one    correspondence   bet\\reen    the   points    in    time    and    the 
points    on    the   number    line,    the    linearly    ordered   points 
which    resulted    corresponded    to    the    ordinal   numbers. 
Ordinal   numbers    imply    'more    than    one'     for    there    cannot   be 
an    ordering    if   there    is    only   one    member    in    the    set,    but 
the    singular    dominates    because    the    location    of   a    given 
point    cannot    be    'many'.       In    this    basic   system,    each   point 
is    given    a   name    and    can    only   be    referred    to   by    that   name. 
The    calendar   events    follow    the    same    pattern;    they    are 
assigned    the    names     'century',     'year',     'week',     'da)-', 
'hour',     'minute',    and    'second'    and    are    arranged   serially. 
In    each    series,    the    units    are    immutable    and   to    alter    them 
would   mean    to   modify    the   whole    system. 

If   mathematics    knew    only    the    system    of   ordinal 
numbers,    operations    on   numbers    would    not    be    possible,    but 
numbers    can    be    manipulated.       The    system   wliicli    allows 
additions    and    subtractions    of   quantities    is    the    system    of 
cardinal    numbers.       Unlike    ordinal    numbers,    which    are 
unique,    quantities    are    changeable    and    dis  placeab  le  .       A 
mathematical    quantity    is    requested   by    Comb  ien?    '  \\o\^   many?', 
and    a    point    location    by    Oil?    'Where?'.       These   words,    if 
they    apply    to    our    linguistic    constructs,    will    confirm   the 
analogy   between    Boiuidary    Adverbials    and    cardinal    numbers 
on    tlie    one    hand,    and    Frame    Adverbials    and   ordinal    numbers 
on    the    other.       Consider    the    following: 


Question:   Tu  es  restc  la -has  pendant  combicn  do  temps? 
'How  long  did  you  stay  there?' 

(14)(a)   pendant  une  semaine 
'for  a  week ' 
(b)  ^pendant  la  semaine 
'during  the  week' 
although  01^,  as  a  relative  pronoun,  indicates  'where  in 
time ' ,  as  in 

[15)  C'etait  la  semaine  oil  on  n'a  travaille  que 
troi  5  j  ours . 

'It  was  the  week  (when)  we  worked  only  tliree 

days  ' 
in  a  question,  the  request  for  a  time  locative  is  quand? 
'When?'. 
Question:   II  est  parti,  quand?  'Fie  left,  when?' 

(16)  (a)  ^pendant  une  semaine 

'for  a  week ' 
(b)   pendant  la  semaine 
' during  the  week ' , 
As  we  can  see,  there  is  more  to  a  determiner  than 
the  morphological  difference  suggests.   In  this  chapter 
on  simple  events  we  will  more  closely  examine  the  realm, 
of  Boundary  Adverbials.   Since  a  Frame  implies  a  compound 
event,  we  will  return  to  this  topic  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  our  concern  will  he  tlie  intersection  of  events. 
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Open    Interval    and    Incomplete    Utterance 

The    selection    of   closed    and    open    intervals    as    a 
model    for    interpreting    aspectual    data    is    well    motivated. 
If  we    recall    our  basic    aspectual    categories,    medial    and 
nonmedial,    it   will    be    sliown  ,    after   more    is    said   about 
intervals,    that    each    basic    aspect    corresponds    to    one    type 
of   interval,    the    marked   member   of   the    pair   having    the 
same    properties    as    those    exhibited    in    the    open    interval 
and    the    unmarked   showing   those    of   the    closed    interval. 

The    OPEN    INTERVAL,    as    seen   briefly    in    the    introduction, 
is    described   by    strict    inequality,    <     ,    which    means    that    the 
points    referred   to    in    the    inequality    are    NOT    contained    in 
the    interval.       Given    the    number    line    and    the    points    3 
and    5,    tlien 
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describes  an  interval  which  begins  after  3  and  ends 
before  5.   Two  properties  of  the  open  interval  have 
linguistic  significance.   The  first  refers  to  the  'openness' 
of  this  type  of  interval  and  the  second  to  its  'nonpunc- 
tuality'.   It  has  been  sliown  that  although  each  point  of 
the  line  can  be  identified  as  belonging  or  not  belonging 
to  the  interval,  the  interval  contains  neither  a  first  nor 
a  last  point.   'Open'  is  therefore  not  synonymous  with 
imprecision  or  infinity.   As  the  illustration  above  shows, 
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the    interval    in    question   occupies  a  specific   subset    of 
the   number    line.       Tlie    second   property    of   the    open    interval 
is    its     'nonpunctuality ' ,    which    in    the    context    given    above 
is    self-explanatory.       Were    there    only    one   point    on    the    line 
for   which    the    event    were    true,    its    beginning    and   endpoints 
would   be   known.       Nonpunctuality    implies    that,    for    any 
point    in    time    at   which    the   event    occurs,    there    exist    two 
other   points--one    before    and    one    after    the    given   point--at 
which    the    event    also    occurs,    and   the    same    is    true    for    all 
points    in   between    these    points  . 

Keeping    in    mind    the    description    of   the    open    interval, 
we    will   now   examine    the    forms    in    the    French    language   which 
produce    this    type    of   event.       The    first    temporal    structure 
we    shall    consider    is    the    one    which    coincides    with    the 
moment    of   speech    and   which    extends    in    time    before    and 
after   that    moment.       The    events    can    be    relatively    short 
or   extremely    long,    as    in 

(17)       Le    so  lei  1    brille. 
' The    sun    shines .  ' 
which    can    refer   either    to    the    incandescent   nature    of   tlie 
sun    or    to    a   meteorological    circumstance.       In    either    case, 
because   both    have    the    same    properties,    nonpunctuality    and 
openness,    both    are    assigned    tlie    same    description. 

It  is  in  tlie  description  of  events  wliich  occurred  in 
the  past,  however,  that  the  contrast  between  the  open  and 
the    closed    interval    is    most    noticeable,    because    a    choice 
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must  be  made  regarding  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
the  endpoints.   We  will  begin  by  clarifying  some  of  tJie 
nebulous  definitions  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
imperfect,  definitions  which  normally  pose  no  problem  to 
the  knowledgeable  but  which  are  misleading  to  the  novice. 

The  first  misconception  relates  to  the  term  'duration'. 
While  it  is  true  that  an  event  represented  by  an  open 
interval  is  necessarily  nonpunctual,  all  nonpunctual  events 
do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  imperfect.   Whenever 
the  duration  of  an  event  is  specified,  the  specification 
encompasses  a  beginning  and  an  end  which  in  turn  makes  it 
incompatible  with  the  imperfect.   Compare  the  responses  to 
the  following  questions  in  vvliich  no  clue  has  been  given  as 
to  the  selection  of  the  aspectual  tense. 

Question:   Comment.'   II  est  sur  la  paille?   'How  come.' 
He  is  broke? ' 

(18)  (a)  *Oui ,  et  il  travaillait  dur  toute  sa  vie. 

'Yes,  and  he  worked  (dura t ion ) /was  working' 
hard  al 1  his  life . ' 
(b)   Qui,  et  il  a  travail le  dur  toute  sa  vie. 

'Yes,  and  he  has  worked  hard  all  his  life.  ' 
Question:   Que  savez-vous  de  ccttc  supernova?   'Wliat  do 
you  know  about  this  supernova?' 

(19)  (a)  *r.lle  existait  en  tant  (|ue  soleLL  pendant 

au  moins  dix  milliards  d'annces. 

'It  existed  (duration")  as  a 

sun  for  at  least  ten  billion  years.  ' 
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(b)       Elle    a   cxistc    en    tant    que    soleil    pendant    au 
mo  ins    dix   milliards    d'annocs. 
'It    existed    as    a    sun    for    at    least    ten 
billion   years .  ' 
Question:       Connais-tu  bien    New   York?       'Do   you   know   New 
York   well? ' 
(20)Ca)    *Oui,    j  'y   habitais    de    1965    h    1973. 

'Yes,    I    lived    (duration ) /was    living    there 
from    1965    until    1973. ' 
(b]       Qui,    j'y    ai    habitc    de    1965    h    1973. 

'Yes,    I    lived    there    from    1965    until    1973.' 
Question:       Mors.'       Tu   es    prgt    h   passer    ton    examen? 
'So    you   are    ready    to    take   your   exam?' 

(21)  (a)     '^Oui  ,    j'etudiais    juscfu'a    minuit    hier    soir. 

'Yes,    I    studied    (durat ion) /was    studying 
until    midnight    last   night.' 
(b)       Qui,    j'ai    ctudie    jusqu'^    minuit    hicr   soir. 
'Yes,    I    studied    until    midnight    last    night.' 
Question:       Est-ce    qu'il    conduit    vite?       'Does    lie    drive 
fast?' 

(22)  (a)    '^Oui,    il    allait    en    Californie    en    deux   jours. 

'Yes,    he    made    it     (duration) /was    making    it 
to    California    in    two    days. ' 
(b)       Qui,    11    est    a  lie    en    Californie    on    deux 
j  ours  . 
'Yes,    he    made    it    to    California    in    two    days.' 
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As  these  few  examples  point  out,  duration  is  not  the  term 
to  use  when  making  a  basic  comparison  between  the  compound 
past  and  the  imperfect.   The  question  to  raise  is  whether 
the  event  is  viewed  with  endpoints  or  not. 

Another  misleading  term  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  imperfect  is  the  word  'incomplete'.   Consider  one 
dictionary  definition  of  the  imperfect  tense:   'a  tense 
expressing  past  but  not  completed  actions'.'   Other 
explanations  include  'continuous,  customary,  or  going  on 
at  the  same  time  as  another'.    It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  shorter  version  has  limited  its  description  to  the 
term  'incomplete'.   Most  people  equate  'incomplete'  with 
not  'finished'.   How  this  interpretation  is  going  to 
assist  in  the  selection  of  the  imperfect  over  the  compound 
past  is  beyond  explanation;  nevertheless,  this  definition 
is  used  time  and  again  in  textbooks  and  by  language 
teachers . 

The  difficulty  which  arises  from  this  type  of  inter- 
pretation is  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  two  expres- 
sions 'not  finished'  and  'past'.   By  definition,  if  some- 
thing is  past,  then  it  is  over  with  and  in  that  sense, 
finished.   The  explanation  of  'not  finished'  therefore 
cannot  be  temporal.   Can  it  be  spatial,  meaning  'not 
having  arrived  at  the  end'?   Consider  once  again  the 
responses  to  different  questions: 
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Question:   Vous  av^cz  bicn  travail  Ic?   'You  worked  V\fell?' 
(2  3)  (a)  *Oui ,  nia  i  s  jc  nc  finissaJs  pas  tout. 

'Yes  but  I  was  not  finishing  it  all.' 
[b]   Qui,  mais  jc  n'ai  pas  tout  fini. 

Yes,  but  I  did  not  finish  it  all. ' 
Question:   Oil  est  votrc  devoir?   'Where  is  your  paper?' 
(24) (a)  *Chez  moi.   Je  ne  pouvais  pas  le  finir. 
'At  home,  1  was  not  able  to  finish  it.' 
(b)   Chez  moi.   Je  n'ai  pas  pu  le  finir. 

'At  home.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finishing  it. ', 
These  examples  show  that  'not  finished'  cannot  refer  to 
the  actual  completion  of  a  given  action. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties  related  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  traditional  definition  of  the 
imperfect.   In  order  to  free  someone  from  these  miscon- 
ceptions, it  is  always  effective  to  point  out  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  verbs  which  express  'unimpaired  contin- 
uation or  duration  in  time'  are  practically  never  used 
in  the  imperfect, 

(25)  (a)  *Cela  durait  longtemps. 

'This  lasted  (durat ion ) /was  lasting  a 
long  time . ' 
( b 1   Cela  a  dure  longtemps . 

'This  lasted  a  long  time. ' 
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(26)  (a)     *I1    continual L    h    lire. 

'He    continued    (durat ion] /was    continuing 
to    rea  d.  ' 
(b)       II    a    continue    h    lire. 

'He    continued    to    read. ' 
and,    on    the    other   hand,    verbs    expressing    the    concept 
of  noncomplet ion    such    as    ne    pas    finir    'to    not    finish', 
ne    pas    completer    'to   not    complete' ,    ne   pas    terminer    'to 
not    terminate'    are    also,    in    their    single    occurrence, 
conjugated    in    the    compound   past. 

The    term    'incomplete'    in    a    description    of    the    imper- 
fect   is    not    completely    out    of    line.       IVhat    needs    to   be    said, 
and  we    insist    strongly    on    this,    is    the    following:       the 
term    'incomplete'    should  not    be    used   to    describe    the 
actions    but    rather   tlie    linguistic    utterance.       Our    claim, 
regarding    the    imperfect,    is    that    a    statement    made    in    the 
imperfect    can   never    occur    as    an    independent    clause    unless 
its    limiting    adverbial    or    clause    has    been    deleted   by 
elipsis    as    in 

Question:      Oil  habitais-tu   quand   je    t'ai    connu?     'Where 
were    you    living   when    1    met    you?' 
(27)       J  'habit  a  is    New    York. 

'I    was    living    in    New    York.  , 
Sample    sentences    such    as    those    in    (ZS)  -  ( "^l)    exemplify    the 
nonindependent    status    of   imperfect    clauses.       In    these 
examples,    we   have    given   no    adverbials    or    clauses    to 
indicate    concurrencv    of  events. 
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Question:      Veux-tu   ciuel(|uc    chose?         'Do   you  want 
someth  ing? ' 
(28)  (a)    '^Non.       Je    inangcais. 

'No,    I    ate    (open)/wa5    eating.' 
(b)       Non .    J ' ai    mange . 
'No.       I    ate.  ' 
Question:      Voulez-vous    que    je    repete?       'Do   you   want 
me    to    repeat  ?  ' 
(29) (a)     *Non.    Je    comprenais. 

'No.       I    undei'stood    (open).' 
(b)      Non .       J ' ai    compris . 
'No  .       I    understood.  ' 
Question:       Est-il    en    forme?       'Is    lie    in    good    form?' 
(30) (a)     *Xon.       II    etait    malade. 
'No.       He   was    s  ick .  ' 
(b)      Non.       II    a    etc    malade. 


'No.       lie    has    been    sick.  ' 
Question:       II    a    change    d ' avis  ?       'He    changed   his    mind?' 
(31) (a)     *Oui.       On    savait    le    convaincre. 

'Yes.       We    knew    (open)    how    to    convince    him.' 
(b )      Qui.       On    a    su    le    convaincre. 

'Yes.       We    knew   how    to    convince    him. ' 
The    imperfect,    like    the    open    interval,    wliich   wc    liave 
chosen    as    its    model,    lacks    two    important   points,    the 
endpoints.       I-nd])oints,    we    shall    see,    constitute    linguistic 
events.       It    is    perhaps    this    deficiency   which    prevents    an 
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utterance  in  the  imperfect  to  be  autonomous.   The  scope 
of  the  claim  being  made  about  the  dependency  of  the 
imperfect  and  the  markedness  of  the  basic  aspectual 
category  will  become  more  obvious  as  we  develop  the 
linguistic  applications  of  the  closed  interval. 

Linguistic  constructs  in  the  imperfect  do,  however, 
occur  in  the  language,  e.g.  11  faisait  beau  fundi  'The 
weather  was  nice  Monday'.   The  circumstances  which  sur- 
round their  occurrence  constitute  the  second  part  of 
our  claim.   For  an  event  in  the  imperfect  to  be  accept- 
able, it  must  intersect  with  anotlier  event.   In  this 
analysis,  we  shall  see  the  open  interval  in  two  different 
environments:   one,  as  part  of  a  UNION  where  it  becomes 
a  constituent  element  of  the  closed  interval  and  two, 
as  a  separate  segment  of  an  INTF.RSbCTI  ON.   The  former 
will  be  examined  in  tliis  chapter  and  the  latter  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Closed  Interval  and  Complete  Utterance 

We  will  call  a  'complete  utterance'  any  event  which 
corresponds  to  the  CLOSED  INTERVAL,  which  is  abbreviated 
[t,,  t^].   It  implies  that  the  event  which  occurs  between 
t,  and  t-,  INCLUDES  its  inception  at  t.  and  its  termination 
at  t-,.   The  bounding  effect  produced  by  these  explicit 
limits  is  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  open  interval,  for 
which  there  exists  no  first  nor  last  point.   The  closed 
interval  defines  the  unmarked  member  of  our  basic 
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aspectual    categories,    medial /nonmcdia 1 .      The    linguistic 
constructs    which    are    modeled   after    the    closed    interval 
belong    to    two    aspectual    subcategories,    punctual    and 
nonpunctual.       We   will    begin   by   examining    those    events 
which    are    meant    to   have   no    duration. 
Punctual    Events 

We    start   with    the   basic    assumption    that    events 
which    have   no    duration    correspond    to    a    point.       PUNCTUAL 
EVENTS   will   be    those    linguistic   events,    E,    described   by: 

ECt)     =     true    if   t  =     t, 

< : y 


false    if  t     i=    t^  t^        t,         t^ 

A  punctual    event    is    therefore    an    event,    E,    which    occurs 
only    at    point    t-,     and   not    for   some    period    of   time 
immediately   before    the   point    nor    for    anotlier    period 
immediately    after    the    point. 

Events    which    correspond    to    a   point    should   be 
incompatible   with    linguistic    expressions    requesting 
information    about    their    length    and    congruous    with    those 
seeking    the    moment    of   their   occurrence. 

(52) [a)    ^Pendant    combien    de    temps    Paul    a-t-il 
commence? 

'How    long    did    Paul    begin?' 
(b)       Quand    Paul    a-t-il    coiiiiiicnce? 
'When    did    Paul    begin?' 
(33) (a)    *Jusqu'^   quelle    heure    Paul    a-t-il    fini? 
'Until    what    time    did    Paul    finish?' 
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Cb) 

A   quelle    heure    Paul    a-t-il    fini? 

'At   what    time    did   Paul    finish?' 

C34)Ca) 

*De    quelle    heure    h   quelle    heure    Paul    est-il 

mort? 

'From  what    time    until   what    time    did    Paul 

die?' 

-Another 

way    of    determining    if    an    event    has    extension 

is   by   provid 

mg    a    context   which    operates    on    the    extension 

of   events.       Events,    modeled    after    the    point,    should   not 

allow   such    modification.       Compare    the    pairs    below: 

(55)(a) 

11    a   parle    brievement. 

'He    spoke    briefly. ' 

Cb) 

*I1    a    commence    brievement. 

'He    began    briefly .  ' 

(36)(a) 

11    a    1  u    un    j)  c  u . 

'He    read    for    a    little   while.' 

(b) 

*  1 1    a    f  i  n  i    un    p  e  u . 

'He    finished    for    a    little   while.' 

(57) (a) 

11    n'a   pas    ccoutc    longtemps. 

'He    did   not    listen    for    a    long    time.' 

(b) 

'"'11   n'est    pas      ne    longtemps. 

'He    was    not    born     for    a    long    time.'. 

Our   precise    view    of   ]-)un  ctua  1  i  t  y    on    the    time    line 

finds    some    suppt)rt    in    the     language.       V;e    would    conclude 

here,    were    wc 

interested   only    in    the    nondurative    aspect 

of   punctual    events.       Linguistically,    further    aspectual 
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distinctions    can   be    made    al:iout    eacli    punctual    event    named 
in    the    examples    above.      We    shall    tlierefore    group    the 
commence r    'begin'    and    f inir    'finisli'    types    under   TRANSI- 
TIONAL   and   all    of    the    others    under   NONTRANSITIONAL. 
Transitional    vs    nontransitional    events 

Among    those   punctual    events    which   mark    a   passage, 
we   will    distinguish   between    inception,    INCHOATIVE,    and 
termination,    NONINCIIOATI VB .      We    have    grouped    together 
under    the    aspectual    label    'transitional'    those    events 
which    refer    to    an    activity    which    stands    between    tlie 
existence    and    the    nonexistence    of    an    event--one    causing 
it    to   be,    the    other,    causing    it   no    to    be.       Syntactic 
forms    relate    closely    to    our    intuitive    description.       Unlike 
il    a    frappe    'he    hit',    the    structure    completing   the 
meaning   of    il    a    commence    'he    began'    and    i  1    a    f i n i     'lie 
stopped'      is     another    event. 

(38) (a)       II    a    commence    h   se    battre. 
'He    began    to    fight. ' 

(b)  II    a    fini    de    se   battre. 
'He    stopped    fighting.' 

[c)  *I1    a    frappe    i^    (de)    se    battre. 

'He    hit     fight  ing.  ' 
Sometimes    the    verb    is    not    expressed. 

(39) (a)       II    a    commence    ^    fairc    ses    devoirs. 
'He    began    to    do   his    homework. ' 
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(b)       II    a    commence    scs    devoirs. 
'He    began   his    homework. ' 
The    semantic    space    occupied   by    the    complement    event    o£ 
transitional    verbs   has    the    following   effect: 
(40)  [a)    *I1   n'a   pas    arrete    de    comjiiencer. 
'He    did   not    stop   beginning. ' 

(b)  *I1    n'a   pas    arrete    de    finir. 

'He    did   not    stop    finishing. ' 

(c)  II    n'a   pas    arrete    de    frapper. 
'Fie    did  not    stop   hitting.  '. 

The    continuum    created   by    the    expression    ne    pas    arrete r    de 
can    result    only    from   single    independent    points. 

The    syntactic    difference    noted    correlates    well 
with    the    mathematical    representation    of   tliese    points. 

linguistic  mathematical 

+  inchoative  r- 


+  trans  it  ion  al<  ^ 


-  inchoative 


h 


trans  it  ional 


U 


The  linear  illustration  says  two  things:   one,  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  is  restricted  to  point  t -,  ,  and 
two,  that  there  is  an  event  to  the  right  of  '[  '  and  to 
the  left  of  '  ]'.   It  is  the  latter  distinction  wliich 
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makes    an    event    like    il    a    frappe    distinct    from   the    other 
two    transitional    ones. 

On    the    time    axis,    the    points    marking    the    beginning 
and   the    end    of   events    offer    a    mirror-image    of   each 
other.       In    one    instance,    tlie    occurrence    of    an   event    is 
false    to    the    left    of   the   point    and,    in    the    other,    to    the 
right    of   the    point.       Is    the   position,    relative    to    the 
temporal    structuring    of   events,    a   significant    difference? 
Consider  the    syntactic   structures    of  the    following  pairs 
of   sentences : 

(41)  (a)     '^J'ai    presque    commence. 

'I    have    almost    begun. ' 
(b)      J  '  ai    presque    f ini . 
' I    am   almos  t    done .  ' 

(42)  (a)     *J'ai    completemcnt    coiiunence. 

'I    have    completely   begun. ' 
(b )       J'ai    completemcnt     f ini . 
'I    am    completely    done. ' 

(43)  (a)    '^J  '  ai    commence    en    dix    minutes. 

'I    started    in    ten    minutes.' 
(b)      Je    I'ai    fini    en    dix    minutes. 

'I    finished    it    in    ten    minutes.  '. 
It    is    obvious    here    that    prcsciue     'almost'     and    comp  Ictemen  t 
'completely',    which    refer    to    the    entirety    of  events,    and 
en    dix   mi  nutes '    in    ten    minutes',    which    expresses    duration, 
do   not    modify    the    transitional    event.       What    seems    to    make 
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the  difference  is  whether  the  complement  structure  lies 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  transitional  points. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  an  example  in  which  the 
focus  is  to  the  immediate  right  of  the  transitional 
event, 

(44) (a)   J'ai  recommence  vingt  fois  la  meme  chose. 
'I  started  the  same  thing  over  again 
twenty  times . ' 
(b)  *J'ai  fini  vingt  fois  la  meme  chose. 

'I  finished  the  same  thing  twenty  times.' 
The  interruption  can  operate  only  on  something  that 
exists.   Since  there  is  nothing  to  the  right  of  the  end 
point,  no  temporal  modification  is  possible. 

The  notion  of  a  point  and  its  temporal  manifestation 
is  an  easy  concept  to  grasp.   We  have  purposely  limited 
our  examples  to  verbs  whose  inherent  meanings  are 
punctual.   There  are  some  verbs,  though  not  subcategor- 
ized  as  punctual,  that  take  on  that  meaning  in  the 
compound  past.   These  verbs  are  often  referred  to  as 
'aspectual'  because,  in  the  past,  they  are  contrastive 
with  respect  to  punctuality. 

(45)(a)   Ellc  savait  ccla. 
'  She  knew  that .  ' 
(b)   Elle  a  su  ccla. 

'She  found  that  out.  ' 
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(46) (a)   Elle  connaissait  Paul. 
'  She  knev-;  Paul  .  ' 
(b)   Elle  a  conau  Paul. 
'She  met  Paul. ' 
(47)(a)   Elle  avait  un  enfant. 

'She  had  a  child  (she  was  a  parent).' 
(b)   Elle  a  eu  un  enfant. 

'She  had  [gave  birth  to)  a  child.  ' 

(48)  (a)   Elle  pouvait  1 'aider. 

'She  was  able  to  help  him. ' 
(b)   Elle  a  pu  1  '  ai  der . 

'She  succeeded  in  helping  him. ' 

(49)  (a)   Elle  voulait  1 'aider. 

'She  wanted  to  help  him.' 
(b )   Elle  a  voulu  I'aider. 

'She  tried  to  help  him.' 
The  (a)  examples  above  name  states  such  as  knowing, 
possessing,  being  al:)le,  wanting;  their  representation  on 
the  time  line  would  be  modeled  after  the  open  interval. 
In  the  (b)  examples,  the  events  no  longer  extend  in 
time  but  refer  to  a  point.    Examples  (45-48)  (b)  are 
transitional,  the  first  three  indicating  a  passage  from 
nothing  to  something,  and  the  fourth  doing  the  opposite. 
The  event  in  (49)  (b)  is  punctual  simply  because  it  does 
not  imply  that  something  was  before  or  came  after. 
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A  punctual  event,  in  its  single  occurrence  reading, 
is  usually  represented  by  a  point.   This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  imperfect  morphemes  are  incompatible  with 
punctual  verbs.   In  the  chapter  on  compound  events,  we 
shall  see  such  cases.   It  is  generally  for  its  habitual 
reading  that  we  use  the  imperfect  with  a  punctual  verb. 
The  habitual  aspect  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
next  chapter. 
Nonpunctual  Events 

The  difference  between  punctual  and  nonpunctual 
events  lies  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  closed 
interval,  a  point  versus  the  union  of  two  points  and  a 
line  segment.   The  concepts  associated  with  a  closed 
interval  [t -,  ,  tj  where  t,  ^  t^  are  the  following: 

inception  ____^ 


duration 
termination 
UN  I  ON 


4- 


4- 


i 


The  mathematical  illustration  of  the  closed  interval 
reveals  a  pertinent  piece  of  information:   the  subset 
which  expresses  the  nonpunctualit y  of  the  closed  interval 
is  an  open  interval.   It  is  also  significant  to  notice, 
from  this  illustration,  that  it  is  precisely  the  union 
or  nonunion  which  determines  our  two  liasic  aspectual 
categories.   Of  interest  to  us  is  that  tlie  French  language 
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is   not    only    equipped   to    make    the    distinction    between    the 
inclusion    and   exclusion    of   endpoints    but    requires    it. 

A    linguistic    representation    of   the    structure 
depicted    above    is    foujid   in    the    utterance    (50). 
(50)       Paul    a   mange. 
' Paul    ate. ' 
The    activity    associated  with    a   mange    is    an    event    because 
it    has    been    temporalized   by    a    tense,    it    is    nonpunctual 
because   we    can    specify   how    long    the    activity    lasted,    and 
it    is    a    closed    interval   because    there    is    a    first    and    a 
last    point    in    the    interval    for   which    it    can   be    said    that 
there    is    no    time    t,     for  which    the    interval    is    true, 
which    precedes    the    first    point    and    immedately    follows 
the    last    point. 

Let    us    replace    the    abstract    t.    and    t,    by    temporal 
expressions    related   to    the    24-hour    clock. 


19h 


4- 

2  2h 


20h  21h 
Assume  that  we  witnessed  the  simple  event  Paul  a  mange 
and  are  asked  questions  related  to  Paul's  hourly  acti- 
vities. 

Question:   Qu'est-cc  que  Paul  a  fait  h    18h?  'U'liat  did 
Paul  do  at  6  o'clock?' 
(51)   J c  no  s  a  i  s  {-) a s  . 
' I  don ' t  know.  ' 
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Question:       Qu'est-ce    qu'il    a    fait    h    191i?       MVliat    did   he 
do    at    7    0 ' clock  ? ' 

(52)  II    a    commence    c\   manger. 
'He    began    to    eat .  ' 

Question:      Qu'est-ce    qu'il    a    fait    a    20h?       'What    did   he 
do    at    8    o'clock?' 

(53)  Rien  .       1 1    mangeait . 
'Nothing.       Me   was    eating.  ' 

Question:      Qu'est-ce    qu'il    a    fait    h    21h?       'What    did   he 
do    at    9    o'clock?' 

(54)  Rien.       II    mangeait. 
'Nothing.       He   was    eating.  ' 

Question:      Qu'est-ce    qu'il    a    fait    h    22h?       'What    did   he 
do    at    10    o'clock?' 

(55)  II    a    fini    do    manger. 
'He    finished   eating.' 

Based   on    this    account,    the    enquirer    can    easily    summarize 
the    entire    event    by    joining    the    constituent    parts    and 
say : 

(56)  Paul    a    mange    de    19h    rl    221i . 

'Paul    ate    from    7    o'clock    until    10    o'clock'. 
Once    the    constituent    parts    have    been    linked,    the 
following    constraints    seem   to    apply.       The    first    concerns 
the    endpoints.       Tlie    endpoints    of    an    event    modeled    after 
the    closed    interval    cannot    be    dissociated    from   the   wliole 
event . 
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(57)  *Pavil    a   mange    aprds    avoir    commence    h    1 8h . 

'Paul    ate    after   he    began    at    6    o'clock.  ' 

(58)  *Paul    a    fini    d' avoir    mange    c^    2  2h. 

'Paul  finished  to  have  eaten  at  10  o'clock.  ' 
The  second  constraint  proliibits  a  direct  mention  of  any 
point    inside. 

(59)  *Paul    mangeait    h    2Qh    jusgu'.^    ZZli. 

'Paul   was    eating    at    8    o'clock    until    10 
o ' clock . ' 

The   wholeness    of   this    type    of   event    has    been    noted 
by   several    grammarians.       Such   events    were    viewed    as 
lacking    internal    complexity    and    were    thus    equated   with 
punctual    events.       Comrie    summarizes    this    traditional 
view   when    he    defines    perfectivity    as    the    view    of    'a 
situation    as    a    single    whole  ,    wit hout    distinction    of   the 
various    separate    pliases    that    make    up    that    situation' 
(1976,    p.     16).       V.'e    agree   with   the    spirit    of   the    definition 
but    would    like    to    discuss    further    the    second   half   of 
the    definition    in    the    light    of   examples     (51) -(55). 
Explicit    boundaries    and    atclic    events 

Examples     (51)- (55)    have    shown    that    the     'various 
separate    phases'    vsfhich    enter    into    the    composition    of    a 
'single   wliole'    are    not    unidentifiable    elements    whoso 
number    is    undeterminable.       On    the    contrary,    tlicre    are 
three    such    phases,    and    eacli   has    a    definite    domain.       The 
three   phases    to   which   we    are    referring    are    tliose 
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depicted    in    the    union    of   sets    of   tlie    closed    interval, 
an    inceptive    point,    a    duration,    a    terminative    point. 
Examples    (SI) -(55),    presented    from   the   point    of   view    of 
an    observer,    confirmed   the    three-phase    postulate    of   the 
so-called  perfective.       We    would    like    now    to    corroborate 
this    observation   with    the    occurrence    of   Boundary 
Adverbials . 

As    seen    in    the    beginning    of   this    chapter,    Boundary 
Adverbials    have    the    specific    function    of   making    explicit 
the    space    occupied   by    an    event.       Only    those    events   which 
have    an    internal    phase    and   endpoints    can    co-occur   with 
these    adverbials.       In    the    context    of   traditional    grammar, 
these    events    are    called   perfective.       If    it    is    the    case 
that    a   perfective    situation    can    only    be    viewed    as    a 
'single   whole'    without     'explicit    reference    to    its 
internal    temporal    constituency',    tlicn    one    adverbial   would 
seem    to   be    sufficient    to    express    the    contour    of   such 
perfective    events.       However,    there    are    four    adverbials 
which    fulfill    the    delineating    function;    they    are    pendant 
'for',    de    .     .     .    a    'from    .     .     .     until',    j  usqu ' h    'until', 
and    ;\   partir    de     'beginning    at'.      We   wish    to    show   how 
the    internal    structure    of    the    adverbial     relates    select- 
ively   to    the    three    constituent    pliases    of    the    whole. 

We    will    begin    witli    the    adverbial    de    .     .     .     i   because 
it    is    the    most    informative    of   tlic    four    boundary    adverbials 
It    refers    directly    to    the    three      jihases    of    the    closed 
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interval,    the    endpoints    and    the    duration    between    these 
points.       Consider   the    sentences: 

(60)Ca)       Paul    a    dormi    de    miniiit    h    9h. 

'Paul    slept  from  midnight    until    8    a.m.' 

(b)  *Paul    a    dormi     d'une    dcmi-heure    a    8h. 

'Paul    slept    from   12    Iiours    until    8   o'clock.  ' 

(c)  *Paul    a    dormi    d'une    seconded    une    heure. 

'Paul    slept    from   one    second    until    one   hour.' 
The    expressions   which    follow    de    .     .     .    A    must    be   punctual 
and   must    themselves    be    events,    as    seen    in    the    unaccept- 
ability    of    (60) (b) -(c).       The    combination    of   the    two 
prepositions    marks    the    interval    between    the    two    original 
events,    the    duration    of  which    can   be    obtained   by 
subtracting    t,     from   t^.       As    in   the    \'e  rb  ,    there    is    also 
a    union   which    takes    place    in    the    adverbial: 
(61)  (a)     '^II    a    dormi    de    minuit. 

'He    slept    from   midnight, ' 

(b)  '^II    a    dormi    h    8h . 

'He    slept    at    8    o'clock.  ' 

(c)  *I1    a    dormi    do    minuit    ct    ;1    8h . 

'He    slept    from   midnight    and    at    8    o'clock. '. 
The    union    is    obligatory    and    occurs    in    the    frozen    form 
de    .     .     .     h. 

Another    adverbial    which   mentions    constituent    phases 
is    j  usqu'  £l    'until'.       Its    Tun  ct  ion    is    dual    in    that    it 
corresponds    to    a    duration    and    tlie    cxticmc    point    of    tliat 
duration. 
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(62)(a)   Paul  a  clause  jusqu'a  minuit. 
'Paul  danced  until  midnight.' 

(b)  '^Paul  a  fini  de  danser  jusqu'a  minuit. 

'Paul  finished  dancing  until  midnight.' 

(c)  Paul  a  danse  jusqu'a  une  demi-heure. 
'Paul  danced  until  half  an  hour.' 

As  in  the  previous  Boundary  adverbial ,  jusqu'a  must  have 
a  punctual  event  as  the  terminal  point  and  a  nonpunctual 
event  preceding  that  point. 

Pendant  'for'  also  circumscibes  the  event  but 
emphasizes  the  distance  between  the  endpoints, 
(6  3)  (a)   Paul  a  lu  pendant  S  heures. 
'Paul  read  for  8  hours.' 
(b)  *Paul  a  lu  pendant  minuit. 

'Paul  read  during  midnight.' 
The  expression  which  follows  pendant  cannot  be  punctual 
because  it  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  tlie  endpoints 
and  cannot  be  an  event  because  the  knowledge  of  the  duration 
is  known  only  after  the  union  has  taken  place. 

The  inchoative  phase  remains  to  be  stated  explicitly. 
The  adverbials  a  partir  de  usually  shortened  to  a  'at', 
refers  to  the  first  phase  of  the  union. 

(64)  ( a )   .J'ai  travaillc  a  partir  do  .^h  . 
'I  worked  from  3  o'clock  on.' 
(b)   J'ai  t  rava  i 1 Ic  a  "  h. 

'I  worked  at  3  o'clock.' 
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(65)  (a)    *I1    est    nc    ^1   partir    do    3h . 

'    He   was    born    beginning    at    3   o'clock.  ' 
(b)       II    est   n  e    ^    3h . 

'He   was    born    at    3    o'clock.' 
The    expression    a   partir    de    is    not    widely    used  with   past 
events.       Its    occurrence    is    more   natural    with    events    in 
the    future. 

(66)  Nous    t  ravai  Herons    sur    cct    auteur    h   , 
part i  r    de    lundi . 

'We   will    work    on    this    author   beginning 
Monday . ' 
It    is    interesting    to   note    tliat    A,    because    of    its    usual 
occurrence   with    punctual    events,    can    mark    the    inception 
of   nonpunctual    events.       The    point    mentioned    after   ^,    liow- 
ever,    must    be    a   true    punctual.       Compare    the    following: 
(6  7) (a)       II    a    travail  16    jusqu'a   minuit. 
'He   worked    until    midnight.' 
(b)       II    a   travaille    ;\    minuit. 
'He    worked    at    midniglit.  ' 
(68)  ( a )       II    a    travaille    jusqu'en    1976  . 
'He   worked   until    1976.  ' 
(b)       II    a    travaille    en    1976. 
'  He    worked    in    19  76.'. 
In    (67)(b),    since    minuit    l\a?    no    internal    duration,    the 
reduced    form    h    can    only    mark    the   beginning    of   the    event. 
Where    the    demarcating    event    is    not    a    point,    such    as    19  76  , 
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h   can  no  Ion 

ger  function  as  a  boundar)-  (68)  [ 
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as  a  frame  (6  8]  (b)  . 

Returning  once  more  to  the  illustration 
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C69)(a) 

*I1  a  commence  h   manger  c^  parti 
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dc  19h. 

'lie  began  to 
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'clock.  ' 

(b) 

*11  a  fini  do 

manger  jusc{u';l  22h. 

'He  finished 

eating  un til  in  o 
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lock.  ' 

(c) 

*I1  mangeait  [ 

Ten  dant  3  heures . 

'He  w'as  eating  for  5  hours.  ' 
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e  case  that  boundary  adverbials 
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Paul  a  mange. 
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h    19h. 
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Paul  a  mange 
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pendant  3  heures  . 
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To    say,    however,    that    a    simple    event    such    as    a   mange 
has    no    internal    constituency    is    overlooking    the    function 
of   an    important    class    of  words    whose    sole    purpose    is    to 
specify    internal   phases. 

Comrie    goes    on    to    define    the    imperfective    as    that 
which    'pays    essential    attention    to    the    internal    structure 
of   the    situation'     (1976,    p.     16).       If   we    replirase    the 
questions    pertaining   to    the    event    a   mange    as    illustrated 
on   page    72,    wc    obtain    the    following    results: 
Question:       Qu'est-ce    que    Paul    faisait    h    19h?       'Wliat 
was    Paul    doing    at    7    o'clock?' 

(70)  ? 

Question:       Qu'est-ce    qu'il    faisait    h    201i?       'iVhat   was    he 
doing    at    8    o'clock?' 

(71)  II    mange  ait. 

'lie   was    eating.  ' 
Question:       Qu'est-ce    qu'il    faisait    h    21h?       'What   was    he 
doing    at    9    0 ' clock? ' 

(72)  1 1    man  geait . 

' He   was    eat  in  g .  ' 
Question:       Qu'est-ce    qu'il    faisait    a    22h?       'IVhat   was    he 
doing    at    10    o'clock?' 

(73)  ?. 

In    the    above    answers,    we    do    not    detect    any    internal 
structure,    nor    are    there    adverbials,    or    other    such    words. 
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which   would    infer   the    existence    of    such.       A   clear   example 
is    that    pendant    is    incompatible   with    the    imperfect. 
(74)    *Hier,    Paul    mangeait    pendant    5    heures. 

'Yesterday,    Paul   was    eating    for    3   hours.' 
What    Comrie    has    failed   to    do    is    define    the    term 
'situation'.       In    our    analysis,    Comrie 's    definition    can 
apply    only    to    compound   events    and   not    to    simple    events. 
We    find   this    distinction    an    important    one. 
Implicit    boundaries    and   telle    events 

The    temporal    specification    of  nonpunctual    events    is 
not    a   matter    of   the    adverb    only   but    extends    to    Noun 
Phrases.       Some    activities,    because    of   their   object    NPs , 
contain    inherent    boundaries    which    call    for    a    definite 
time    interval.       The    following    sentences    exemplify 
this    concept . 

(75)  Paul    a   mange    une    pomme. 
'Paul    ate    an    apple . ' 

(76)  Marie    a   bu    un    verrc    do    vin. 
'Mary    drank    a    glass    of  wine.  ' 

(77)  Jean    a    lu   un    livre. 
' John    read   a   book .  ' 

Each    of    the    three    activities    described    has    a   natural 
beginning    and   end.       More    explicitl)-,    the    event    unfolds 
linearly    and    the    culmination    prohil->it?    any    further    contin- 
uation.      Activities    directed    towards    an    end    arc    called 
TELIC. 


Not  all  Verb  and  NP  combinations  satisfy  these 
condit  ions . 

(78)  (a)   II  a  mange  un  eclair. 

'He  ate  an  eclair.' 
(b)       II  a  regardc  un  eclair. 

'He  looked  at  an  eclair. ' 

(79)  (a)   II  a  bu  un  litre  de  vin. 

'He  drank  a  liter  of  wine. ' 
(b)   II  a  desire  un  litre  de  vin. 
'He  wanted  a  liter  of  wine. ' 

(80)  (a)   II  a  ecrit  un  p rover be. 

'He  wrote  a  proverb. ' 
(b )   II  a  reflechi  h    un  proverbe. 

'He  thought  about  a  proverb.' 
In  the  (a)  examples,  the  Verb  bestows  some  temporal 
relevance  on  the  object  which  in  turn  limits  the  time  of 
the  activity.   In  the  (b )  examples,  the  Noun  remains 
unaffected  by  the  activity,  and  the  termination  i-ests 
solely  on  the  subject. 

Our  intuition  regarding  inherent  vs  arbitrary 
boundaries  can  be  tested  in  the  context  of  unspecified 
time  duration.   Consider  the  following  sentences  in 
their  single  occurrence. 
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(81) (a)     "II    a   mange    un    eclair   pendant    des    heures. 
'He    ate    an    eclair    for   hours..' 
(b)       II    a    re  garde    un    eclair   pendant    des    heures. 
'He    looked    at    an    eclair    for   hours.  ' 
(82) (a)     *I1    a   bu    un    litre    de    vin    pendant    des    jours. 
'''He    drank    a    liter   of  wine    for    days.  ' 
(b)       II    a    desire    un    litre    de    vin   pendant    des 
j  ours  . 

'He   wanted   a    liter   of   wine    for   days.  ' 
(83)(a)    *I1    a    ecrit    un    prove rbc    pendant    des    mois. 
'He   wrote    a   proverb    for   months.  ' 
(b)       II    a    rcflechi    h    un    prove  rbe    pendant    des 
mois  . 

'He    thought    about    a   proverb    for   months.  ' 
The    (a)    examples    are    deviant    in    their    single    occurrence 
because    there    is    an    interference    of   boundaries.       Where 
there    is    no   built-in    duration,    as    seen    in    the    (b) 
examples,    the    event    assumes    naturally    the    boundary    of   the 
adv^erbial . 

Based   on    sentences    (81)-(83),    one    could   conclude 
that    events    such    as    a    mange    NP ,    a   bu  NT,    and    a    ecrit    NP 
are    incompatible    with    boundary    advcrbials.       Observe    the 
following : 

(84)  II    a    mange    des    eclair?    pendant    des    heures . 
'He    ate  eclairs    for   hours.' 

(85)  II    a    bu    des    litres    de    vin    pendant    des    jours. 
'He    drank    liters    of  wine    for    days.  ' 
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(86)  II  a  ecrit  des  proverbes  pendant  des  mois. 
Mle  wrote  proverbs  for  months.'. 

The  sentences  which  were  unacceptable  before  occur  quite 
naturally  when  the  NP  object  is  pluralized.   Is  the 
distinction  simply  of  'one'  vs  'many'?   Examine  the 
foil  owing : 

(87)  *I1  a  mange  trois  eclairs  pendant  des  lieures. 

'He  ate  three  eclairs  for  hours.' 

(88)  *I1  a  bu  quelques  litres  dc  vin  pendant  des 

j  ours . 

'He    drank    a    few    liters    of   wine    for    days. ' 

(89)  *I1    a    ecrit    p lus ieurs  po^mcs    pendant    des    mois. 

'He   wrote    several    poems     for   months. '. 
The    point    of    demarcation    between    the    grammat icality 
and    the    ungrammat icality    of   telic    events    is    one   which 
pertains    to    the   notion    of    counta1")il  ity .       Those    object 
NPs    which    are    qualified   by   means    of    distinct    units 
such   as    cardinal   numbers    or    adjectives    like    que Iques 
'a    few'    and   plus  ieurs     'several'    express    limited   quantities 
As    expected,    limited   quantities    are    incongruous    with 
adverbials    denoting    unspecified    duration.       The    concept 
of    'limits'     is    exemplified    below.       In    tliese    examples, 
we    see    that,    ns     in    the    case    of    Boundary    Atlvc  rb  i  a  1  s  , 
expressions    referring    to    unlimited    amounts    cannot    co-occur 
with   telic    events. 
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(90) (a)      Tu  en    as    asscz   mange,    d'cclairs? 

'Eclairs,    have   you   eaten    enough    of   them?' 

(b)  *Tu    les    as    assez    manges,    ces    eclairs? 

'These    eclairs,    have    you   eaten    them   enough?' 

(c)  Tu    les    as    assez    regardes,    ces    eclairs? 
'These    eclairs,    have   you    looked   at    them 
long    enough? ' 

(91)  ( a )       Ce    que    j'en    ai    lu,    des    livres .' 
'Books,    how   many    I    have    read.'  ' 

(b)  *Ce    que    je    les    ai    Jus,    ces    trois    livres.' 

'These    three    books,    how    I    have    read   them.'' 

(c)  Ce    que    je    les    ai    aimcs,    ces    trois    livres.' 
'These    three    books,    how    I    liave    loved    them.'' 

(92) (a)       Paul    a   beaucoup    ccrit    de    prove rbes. 
'Paul   wrote   proverbs    a    lot.  ' 

(b)  *Paul    a    beaucoup    ecrit    quelques    prove rbes. 

'Paul   wrote    a    few   proverbs    a    lot.  ' 

(c)  Paul    a   beaucoup    rcflcchi    h   quelques    proverbes. 
'Paul    has    thouglit    a    lot    about    a    few   proverbs.  ' 

In    the    above    examples,    we    see    that    it    is    unnatural    to 
qualify    telle    VPs    with    expressions    of   quantity. 

So    far,    we    have    established    two    t\'pes    of   non]Minct  ual 
events,    tliose    whose    termination    is    ad\erbial    dependent:    and 
those   whose    culmination    is    object    NP    dependent.       In    the 
process,    we    saw    that    inherently    bounded   events    were 
incongruous    in    the    environment    of   pendant ,    whereas    others 
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were  not  affected  by  it.   Is  it  possible,  one  may  ask, 
to  specify  an  event  both  implicity  and  explicit ly- -  that 
is,  by  means  of  a  quantity  and  a  Boundary  Adverbial?   The 
adverbial  en  NP  'in'  fulfills  that  function.   Pendant 
and  en_  are  not  interchangeable,  and  their  respective 
domains  are  the  following:   the  latter  records  the 
duration  of  the  event,  the  former  determines  the  duration 
of  the  event. 

In  our  previous  examples,  the  time  expressions  which 
accompanied  pendant  represented  imspccified  amounts  of 
time.   IVe  have  chosen  pendant  des  NP  (81-89)  as  opposed 
to  pendant  deux  (trois)  NP  to  show  more  clearly  their 
compatibility  with  unspecified  quantities.   En^  does  not 
have  this  versatility. 

(93)(a)   pendant  trois  jours 
'for  three  days ' 
(b )   en  tro  is  j  ours 
'  in  three  days ' 
(94)  ( a )   pendant  quelques  jours 
'for  a  few  days  ' 
(b)   en  quelques  jours 
'in  a  few  days ' 
(9S)(a)   pendant  des  j  ours 
' for  days ' 
(b)  *en  des  jours 
' in  davs  ' 
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We  can  already  see  a  kinship  of  occurrence  between  the 
adverbial  en  NP  and  telic  events. 

We  would  like  to  probe  the  selective  occurrence 
of  the  two  Boundary  Adverbials  en_  and  pendant  since  they 
are  responsible  for  the  two  nonpunctual  aspectual 
subcategories  called  'telic'  and  'atelic'. 
+medial 

+punctual 
-medial<r  +telic 

^^  -  p  un  c  t  ua  1<^ 

^-telic 
Let  us  first  consider  events  which  are  known  to  liave 
no  inherent  boundaries. 

(96)  (a)   Paul  a  lu  pendant  une  hcure. 
'Paul  read  for  an  hour, 
(b)  *Paul  a  lu  en  une  heurc. 
'Paul  read  in  one  hour. ' 
(97) ( a )   Paul  a  regarde  un  eclair  pendant  une  heure . 
'Paul  looked  at  an  eclair  for  an  hour. ' 
(b)  *Paul  a  regarde  un  eclair  en  une  heure. 
'Paul  looked  at  an  eclair  in  one  hour. ' 
(98)  (a)   Paul  a  ecrit  des  prove  rbcs  pcnciant  une  hcure 
'Paul  wrote  proverbs  for  an  hour. ' 
(b)  *Paul  a  ecrit  des  prove  rbcs  en  une  lieure. 
'Paul  wrote  proverbs  in  an  hour. ' 
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Our  observation  concerning  the  respective  domains  of 
en  and  pendant  holds  in  the  context  of  unspecified 
quantities . 

Our  next  set  of  sentences  represent  events 
internally  specified.   Unlike  examples  (96) -(98),  in 
which  the  exclusion  of  the  telic  en.  was  clear,  tclic 
examples  with  pendant  do  not  produce  the  same  result. 
Though  most  speakers  accept  the  occurrence  of  pendant 
with  a  telic  structure,  all  agree  that  pendant  produces 
a  meaning  different  from  that  of  the  telic  en.   This 
difference  is  illustrated  below. 

(99)  (a)  ?Paul  a  mange  un  eclair  pendant  5  minutes. 
'Paul  ate  an  eclair  for  5  minutes.' 

(b)  Paul  a  mange  un  eclair  pendant  5  minutes 
ma is  il  ne  I'a  pas  fini. 

'  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  finish  it .  ' 

(c)  Paul  a  mange  un  eclair  en  cinq  minutes. 
'Paul  ate  an  eclair  in  5  minutes. 

(d)  Paul  a  mange  un  eclair  en  cinq  minutes 
'^mais  il  ne  I'a  pas  fini. 

(100)(a)  ?Marie  a  bu  un  litre  de  vin  pendant  une 
hcure  . 

'Mary  drank  a  liter  of  wine  for  an  hour.  ' 
(b)   Marie  a  bu  un  litre  dc  vin  pendant  une 
heure  puis  elle  a  decide  de  le  partager 
a  vec  ([uc  1  qu  '  un  . 


'     .     .     .    then    she    decided   to    share    it    with 
someone . ' 

(c)  Marie    a   bu   un    litre    do    vin    en    une    heure. 
'Mary    drank    a    liter   of  wine    in    one    hour. ' 

(d)  Marie    a    bu   un    litre    de    vin    en    une    heure 
*puis    elle    a    decide    de    le    partager    avec 

que  Iqu  '  un  . 
In    the    (c)    sentences,    the    activity    is    understood   as 
culminating    in   a    natural    end;    the    time    mentioned    in    the 
adverbial    is    reportive    in   nature    and    directly    linked    to 
the    unfolded   object.       The    (d)    sentences    are    unacceptable 
because    once    the    object    NP   has    been    exhausted,    the 
activity    cannot    be    prolonged.       In    the    (a)    examples,    there 
is    no    telic    implication.       For    all    speakers,    the    activity 
is    felt    as    having   been    interrupted    rather    than    completed, 
and   the   nature    of   the    object    is    irrelevant    to    the    time 
mentioned    in    the    adverbial.       A  parajili  rase    of    the    latter 
would   be 

(101)  Que Iqu 'un  a  mangc/bu  pendant  une  heure  et 
ce  qu'il  a  mangc/bu,  c'etait  un  cclair/un 
litre    de    vin. 

'Someone    ate/drank    for    an    hour,    and   wliat    he 
ate /drank    was    an    oclair/n    liter    of   wine.' 
This    paraphrasing    is    not    possible   witli    en . 

(102)  *Quelqu'un    a    mangc/bu   en    une    heure    .     .     . 
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Distances    illustrate    more    clearly    the    difference 
between   atelic    and   telic   events    and   the    respective 
occurrence    of   pendant    and    en . 

(103) (a)       11a    couru  pendant    trois    heures. 
'He    ran    for    three    hours.  ' 
(b)    '^ll    a    couru   en    trois    heures. 
'He    ran    in   three    liours.  ' 
(104)  (a)       11    a    fait    des    longueurs    pendant    deux   heures. 
'He    swam    laps    for    two   hours.' 
(b)    *11    a    fait    des    longueurs    en    deux   heures. 
'He    swam    laps    in    two    hours.' 
(105) (a)    "II    a    couru    le    cent    metres    pendant    4    minutes. 
'He    ran    the    hundred    meters    for    4    minutes.' 
(b)       II    a    couru    le    cent    metres    en    4    minutes. 

'He    ran    the    hundred   meters    in    4    minutes.' 
(106)  (a)    '"II    a    fait    15    longueurs    pendant    9    minutes. 
'He    swam    15    laps    for    9    minutes.' 
(b)       11    a    fait    15    longueurs    en    9    minutes. 
'He    swam    15    laps    in    9    minutes. ' 
Journeys    with    a   predetermined   end    arc    also    telic. 

(107) (a)    *I1    est    allc    a    New   York    pendant    4    heures. 
'He    went    to    New    York    for    4    hours.' 
(h)        II    est    allc    :)    New    York    en     1    lioui-es. 
'He    went    to    New    York    in    4    hours.' 
( 1 0  8 )  ( a )     *I1    est    allc    de    New    York    h    Paris    pendant 
4   heures. 
'He   went    from   New    York    to    Paris     for    4    hours.' 
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(b )       II    est    a  lie    cle    New   York    ^    Paris    en    4   heures . 
'He   went    from  New   York    to    Paris    in    4   hours.  ' 
Before    closing    this    section   on    simple   nonpimctual 
events,    we   would   like   to    point    out    another    difference 
between    telle    and   atelic    events.       If    it    is    the    case   that 
pendant    and   en_   do    not    co-occur   with   punctual    events 
(109) (a)    *I1    I'a    frappc    pendant    une    seconde. 
'He   hit    him    for    a    second.  ' 
(b)     ''•"II    I'a    frappc    en    une    seconde. 
'He    hit    him    in    one    second. ', 
we    find   the    following: 

(110) (a)     *I1    a    fini    la    Comcdie    Humaine    pendant    une 
j  ournee . 

'He    finished    the    Comcdie    Humaine    for    a    day. ' 
(b)       II    a    fini    la    Comedie    Huniaine    en    une 


J  ournee  . 

'He    finished   the    Comcdie    Humaine    in    one    day.  ' 

(111)  (a)     *I1    a    trouvc    son    cliicn    pendant    une    heure. 

'He    found   his    dog    for    one    hour. ' 
(b)       II    a   trouve    son    chien    en    une    heure. 

'He    found   his    dog    in    one    hour.  '. 
The    events    a    fini    and    a    t  rouvc    arc    not    meant    to    be 
interpreted    piinctuall)-    as     in 

(112)  II    a    fini    de    lire    la    Comcdie    Humaine    ^   minuit. 


'He    finished    reading    the    Comedie    Humaine    at 
mi  dn  ight  .  ' 
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(113)       II    a    trouvc    son    chien    h   minuit . 
'He    found   his    dog    at    midnight.  ' 
In    examples    (110)    and    (111),    the    event      encompasses    two 
phases,    a    duration    and    a    final    point.       These    two    phases 
are    alluded   to    in    the    Verb    and   the    Adverbial,    respectively 
As    a  whole,    the    event    refers    to    the    successful    completion 
of    an    activity    and    as    such   precludes    any   possible    contin- 
uation,   whence    the    ungrammat i cal ity    of   pendant . 
Compare    the    above   with   the    following: 
(114)(a)      Apres    avoir    lu   pendant    une    journce,    il    a 
fini    la    Comcdie    [lumaine. 


'After   having    read    for    a    day,    he    finished 
the    Come  die    llumaine.  ' 
(b)    *Aprds    avoir    lu   en    une    journec,    il    a    fini 
la    Comcdie    llumaine. 


(115)(a)       Apres    1 'avoir    cherche    pendant    une    heure, 
il    a    trouvc    son    chien. 
'After   having    looked    for    an    hour,    he 
found   his    dog.  ' 
(b)     "Apres    1' avoir    cherche    en    une    lieure,    11 
a    trouve    son    chien. 
Here,    we    see    that    tlie    occurrence    of   pendant    and    en_ 
are    clause    dependent.       This    confirm?    our    original    claim 
that    Boundary    Adverbials    are    not    events    and    can    only 
occur  within    the    syntactic    boundaries    of   the    event    they 
de  lineate . 
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Frequentative  and  iterative  aspects 

The  adverbials  used  to  express  explicit  boundaries 

do  not  occur  at  random.   Each,  we  saw,  was  intended 

to  specify  a  type  of  event,  more  precisely,  a  specific 

aspect.   We  will  recapitulate  the  selectional  process 

by  means  of  an  illustration. 

Closed  interval  Adverbials 

+inch 

+trans^  ""^ 

/               \  ;    a   NP 

+punctual(^  -inch ^ ''/' 

/  \ 

/  -t  rans / 

-medial' 

1  ^+frequ ^ 

+telic^'  '  .    en    NP 

/  -  f  requ / 

/ 

/ 

-punctual(  Tfiter 

\  /  -^       pendant    N'P 

^- telle''  ^^  jusqu'c\   NP 

X  /    de. . . a. . .NP 

^  iter /' 

There    are    two    aspects    in    this    illustration   which    have    not 
been    discussed,    the    FREQUENTATIVE    aspect    and    the    ITER-^TIVE 
aspect . 

The     frequentative    aspect.       We    are    not    completely 
convinced    of   the    necessity    for    a    separate    category 
called    '  f  reqrent  at  i  ve  '  .       Tliere    is    enough    evidence    to 
warrant    a    separate    treatment    of   it    from   that    of   tlie    other 
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two  aspects  involving  repetitions,  the  Iterative  and 
the  Habitual;  we  shall  not  expound  on  the  frequentative 
aspect . 

The  frequentative  aspect  finds  its  primary  source 
in  adverbs  of  frequency  stating  'how  many  times  an  event 
has  occurred'.   In  the  context  of  Boundary  Adverbials, 
we  find  the  following  selectional  restrictions: 
(116)(a)   Je  I'ai  vu  3  fois  en  un  an. 

'I  saw  him  3  times  in  a  year.' 
(b)  *Je  I'ai  vu  5  fois  pendant  un  an. 
'I  saw  him  3  times  for  a  year. ' 
(117)(a)   II  est  alio  d  New  York  2  fois  en  une 
s  e  m  a  i  n  e  . 


'He  went  to  New  York  twice  in  a  week. ' 
(b)  '''II  est  alio  h   New  York  2    fois  pendant  une 

s  e  m  a  i  n  e  . 

'He   went    to   New   York    twice    for    a   week. ' 
When    an    event,    be    it    telle    or    atelic,    is    specified   by 
an    adverbial    indicating   a    set    number    of    occurrences,    it 
acquires    a    telic    reading   by    virtue    of    its    specificity. 
Being   predetermined,    the    sum    total    of   tliese    occurrences 
becomes    incompatible    with   the    adverbial    pendant ,    whose 
function    is    to    indicate    limits    of   unspecified    events. 

The    function    of   en    seems    to    parallel    that    of    a    Frame. 
I  f  we    recall    the    first    example    of   tliis    cliapter,    we    notice 
some    similarities. 
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(118) (a)      Je    I'ai    vu    3    fois    pendant    la    scmaine. 
'I    saw   him    3   times    during    the    week. ' 
(b)    *Je    I'ai    vu   trois    fois    pendant    une    semaine. 
'I    saw   him   three    times    for    a   week. ' 
There    is    nevertheless    a    difference    worth    noticing   between 
en_   as    a   boundary    and    as    a    frame    adverbial. 
(119) (a)       On    s  'est    vu    3    fois    en    19  76. 

'We    saw   eacli    other    3   times    in    1976.' 
(b)       On    s'cst    vu    3    fois    en    un    an. 

'We    saw   eacIi    other    3    times    in    a   year.  ' 
(120)Ca)       On    s  'est    vu   en    19  76. 
(b)    *0n    5 'est    vu   en    un    an. 
The    last    two    examples    support    our    initial    concern 
regarding    the    specification    of    linguistic    constructs 
in   terms    of   temporal    autonomy.       It    is    the    event    vs    non- 
event    status    which    accounts    for    the    acceptability    of 
these    sentences . 

We   would    like    to    add,    parenthetically,    another 
adverbial   which,    like    en_,    circumscribes    events    specified 
by    a    frequency    expression.       This    adverbial    is    depuis  ,    'since 
and    its    configuration    is    the    half-open    interval.       Its 
unique    configuration    is    reflected    in    its    singular 
co-occurrence    with    both    aspectual    tenses.      The    selection 
between    the    imperfect    and    the    compound   past    depends    on 
whetlier    depuis    is    telle    or    atelic.       When    it    co-occurs 
with    an    imperfect,    it    is    atelic    and    as    such    marks    the 
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duration    of   the   medial   phase.         When,    however,    depuis 
co-occurs    with   the    compound   past,    it    parallels    the    role 
ascribed    to    the    telle    en_.         Consider    the    following: 
(121)  (a)     *0n    s'est    vu    depuis    le    2    mars. 

'We    saw   each    other    since    March    2. ' 

(b)  On    s'est    vu    deux    fois    depuis    le    2    mars. 
'We    saw   each    other    twice    since    March    2.' 

(c)  On    ne    s'est    pas    vu    (une    seulc    fois)    depuis 
le    2    mars. 

'We    did   not    see    each    other    (once)    since 
March    2 .  ' 
(122) (a)     *I1    a    ccrit    un    pocme    depuis    le    2    mars. 
'!Ie   vv'rote    a   poem   since    March    2.  ' 
(b)       II    n'a    ecrit    qu'un    pocme    depuis    le    2    mars. 
'Ue   wrote    only    one    poem   since    March    2.  ' 
(123)(a)    *11    a    vo)'aoc    depuis    Ic    2    mars. 
'He    traveled    since    March    2. ' 
(b )       II    a   beaucoup    voyage    depuis    le    2    mars. 
'He    traveled    a    lot    since    March    2.'. 
As    in    the    case   of   sentences    (118)  (a)    and    (120)  (b), 
utterances    in    (12  1) -(12 3)    are    grammatical    only    in    those 
cases    in    which    it    is    clear    that    the    events    did   not    last 
throughout    the    time    indicated    in    tlie    adverbial.       fixpres- 
sions    such    as    deux    fo  is  ,    pas    une    seulc     fois  ,    nc    .     .     .    que, 
and   beaucoup    all    describe    or    imply    tlie    occurrence    of 
discrete    units    which    could    not    possibly    be    interpreted 
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as  having  the  same  duration  of  tlie  adverbial.  In  this 
respect,  we  find  telic  adverbials  close  in  function  to 
frame    adverbials. 

If   telic    adverbials    binding    frequency    events    appear 
to   play    a    role    similar   to    that    of    frame    adverbials,    the 
syntactic    constraints    observed    in    the    above    examjiles    and 
absent    from   those    below    are    sufficient    indication    that 
they    are    different. 

(124)(a]       On    s  'est    vu   en    mars . 

(b)  II    a    ecrit    un    poeme    en    mars. 

[c)  II    a    voyage    en    mars. 

When    the    adverbial    constitutes    a    separate    event,    the 
connection   between    tlie    clause    and    the    adverbial    is    simply 
one    of   temporal    coincidence. 

The    iterative    aspect.       The    ITERATIVE    aspect    comes 
about    implicitly    and   explicitly.       It    is    derived  when    a 
punctual    or   a    telic    construct    is    found    in    the    environment 
of    an    atelic    adverbial    expressing    a    duration    larger    than 
the    original    event. 

(125)(a)       II    I'a    frapp c    une    fois. 
'He    hit    him   once .  ' 
(b)       II    I'a    frappc    pendant    uiic    hcurc. 
'lie    hit    him    for    an    liour.  ' 
(126)  fa)       II    a    lu    un    proverbe    unc     fois. 
'He    read    a   proverb    once.  ' 
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(b )       II    a    lu   iin    prove rbc    pendant    une   hcure. 
The    iterative   needs    to    be    stated   explicitly   when    the 
event   has    no   natural   boundaries. 

(127)(a)       II    a    joue    du   piano    pendant    cinq    ans  .     . 
'He    played   the   piano    for    five    years.  ' 
Cb)       II    a    joue    du   piano    tous    les    samedis 
soirs    pendant    cinq    ans. 

'He    played    the    piano   every    Saturday   night 
for    five   years .  ' 
The    repetitions    triggered   by    the    Boundary    Adverbial 
pendant    or    the    iterative    tous    les    samedis    soirs    are 
different    from   those    indicated   by    a    Frequency    expression. 
The    repetitions    of  the    iterative    describe    a    uniform 
activity,    a    concatenation    occurring    continuously    for 
a    given    period   of   time    and   with   no    direct    reference    to 
the   number   of   times.       In    a    frequentative    reading,    the 
repetitions    occur    intermittently,    a    set    number   of   times, 
and  with   the    implication    that    the    subject    engaged    in 
other    activities    in    between.       In    the    atelic    framework, 
quantity    is    inferred    and    is    subordinate    to    a    duration   which 
can    be    prolonged    or   shortened    depending   on    the    adverbial. 

Our    claim    about    the     iterative    is    therefore    twofold: 
one,    that    the    repetitions    arc    uniformly    distributed,    and 
two,    that    the    iterative    is    atelic.       Before    showing    that 
iterative    repetitions    are    evenly    distributed,    we    must 
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demonstrate    that    there    are    indeed    repetitions.       Let    us 
begin  with   the    following   examples: 

(128)(a)       II    a    tousse    une    fois; 

?on    lui    a    done    conseille    d'aller    voir 
son    me dec in. 
'He    coughed   once; 

he   was    therefore    advised   to    go    see    his 
doctor.  ' 
(b)       II    a    tousse    pendant    deux    lieures  ; 

on    lui    a    done    conseille    d'aller    voir 
son    mcdecin. 

'He    coughed    for   two   hours; 
he    was    therefore    advised   to    go    see    his 
doctor.  ' 
(129) (a)       II    a    frapp c    a    la   portc; 

?il    avait    done    mal    au    doigt    quand    il 
s'est    arr€tc. 
'He    knocked    at    the    door; 
therefore,    his    finger    ached   when   he 
St  opped.  ' 
(b  )       II    a    f  r a )-) p 6    d    la    ]i o r t  e    d e    h u i  t    li e u r c s    ^ 
minuit;     11    avait     done    mal     au    doigt    quand 
il    s'est    arrote. 

'He    knocked    at    the    door    from    8    o'clock 
unt 1 1    midni  ght ;     .     .     .     ' 
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(130) (a)       II    a    ecrit    une   phrase; 

?il    ne    I'oubliera    done    jamais. 
'He   wrote    a    sentence; 
therefore    he   will   never    forget    it.' 
(b)       II    a    ecrit    une    phrase    pendant    des    heures; 
il   ne    I'oubliera    done    jamais. 
'He   wrote    a    sentence    for   hours;     .     .     .     ' 
(131) (a)       II    a    dit    'non'  ; 

?il    est    done    ^    I'agc    oOi    les    enfants    ne 
disent    que     'non  '  . 

'He    said   "no";    he    is    therefore    at    the    age 
when    children    say    "no"    all    the    time.  ' 
(b)       II    a    dit     'non'    toute    la    semaine; 

il    est    done    h.    1  '  age    oil    les    enfants    ne 
disent    que    'non. ' . 
'He    said   "no"    all   week;     .     .     .     '. 
The    second   half   of   the    utterance,    which    states    the    causal 
effect,    is    congruous    only   with    an    activity    which    occurred 
more    than    once. 

The    second    set    of   sentences    shows    the    congrueney    of 
the    iterative  re-   'again'    with    the    atclic    pendant . 

(132) ( a )       II    a    recommence    la    memo    chose    dix    fois . 

'He    started    the    same    thing    ovei"    ng;iin    ten 
t i  mes .  ' 
(b )       II    a    recommence    la    memo    chose    pendant    une 
hcure . 
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'He  started  the  same  thing  over  again  for 
an  hour.  ' 
(c)  '^11  a  recommence  la  memo  chose  en  une  heure. 
'He  started  the  same  thing  over  again  in  one 
hour. ' 
(133) [a)   II  a  repetc  un  mot  cinq  fois. 

'He  repeated  a  word  five  times. ' 

(b)  II  a  rcpcte  un  mot  ]:)cndant  une  heure. 
'He  repeated  a  word  for  an  hour. ' 

(c)  '^11  a  repcte  un  mot  en  une  lieure. 

'He  repeated  a  word  in  one  hour. ' 
(154)Ca)   II  a  relu  le  premier  paragraphe  trois  fois. 
'He  read  the  first  paragraph  three  times. ' 

(b)  II  a  relu  le  premier  paragraphe  pendant 
un  e  heure. 

'He  read  the  first  paragraph  over  for  an 
hour. ' 

(c)  *II  a  relu  le  premier  paragraphe  en  une 

heure . 

'He  read  the  first  paragraph  over  in  one 
hour. ' 
The  claim  that  punctual  events  are  perforce  repeti- 
tions with  the  atclic  pendant  is  also  evidenced  in 
examples  where  repetitions  are  impossible. 
(135)  (a)  *I1  est  ne  pendant  une  heure. 
'He  was  born  for  one  hour.  ' 
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(b)     *I1    est    mort    pendant    une    heure. 
'He    died    for    an    hour. ' 
The    morpheme    re  - ,    when    it    signifies    the    return    to 
a    former    state,    behaves    likewise. 

(136)  (a)     *I1    s'est    re  1  eve    pendant    une    heure. 
'He    got    up    again    for    an    hour.  ' 

(b)  *I1    est    remonte    pendant    une    heure. 

'He    went    back    up    for    an    hour.  ' 

(c)  II    a    referme    la    porte    pendant    une    heure. 
'He    closed   the    door    again    for    an    hour. ' 

We    have    so    far   seen    that    events   which    have    inherent 
boundaries    are    necessarily    repetitions    of   an    action    if 
they    are    forced    into    boundaries    larger    than    the    inherent 
ones;    those    which    cannot    repeat    produce    ungrammat ical 
sentences . 

We    must    now   show    that    iterative    repetitions    are 
concatenated.       The    concatenation    hypothesis    finds    some 
support    in    the    following   Transitional    events    for   which 
the    semantic    structure    prohibits    a    direct    linking: 

(137) (a)     *I1    est    entrc    pendant    une    heure. 

'He    went    in    (action)     for    an    hour. ' 
( b )     *11    est    descendu    pendant    une    hcurc . 

'He    went     chnvn     (action)     for    an    Iiour.  '. 
When    the    missing    event     is    acknowledged,    iteration    becomes 
poss  ible . 
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(138) (a)       II    est    entrc    et    sorti    pendant    une   heure. 
'He   went    in   and   out    for   an    hour.  ' 
(b)       II    est    monte    et    descendu   pendant    une    heure. 
'Me   went    up    and    down    for   an    hour. ' 
More    obvious    is    the    presence    of   sans    arret     'without 
stopping',    which    describes    a    continuum. 

(139) (a)       II    I'a    frappc    sans    arret    pendant    une    heure. 
'He    hit    him  without    stopping    for    an   hour.' 
(b)    *I1    I'a    frappe    sans    arret    en    une    heure. 

'He    hit    him  without    stopping    in    one    hour.' 
(140)(a)       II    a   parle    sans    arret    pendant    une    heure. 
'He    spoke   without    stopping    for   one    hour.  ' 
(b)     *I1    a   parle    sans    arret    en    uiie    heure. 

'He    spoke    without    stopping    in    one    hour. ' 
(141)  *I1    I'a    frappe    50    fois    sans    arret    en    une 

heure . 

'He    hit    him    50    times    without    stopping    in 
one    hour. ' 
The    last   sentences    clearly    illustrate    the    similarities 
which    exist    betv^reen    the    iterative    and   the   noniterative 
Atelic.       In    both    cases,    the    event    is    perceived    as    going 
on    uninterrupted    for    a    given    amount    of    time. 

There  are  other  events  which  fit  into  tlie  iterative 
pattern,  but  which  offer  a  different  picture  of  concate- 
nation.      The    following    sentences    exemplify    this. 
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(14  2)  (a)       On    s'est    vu   tous    les    jours    pendant    une 
senia  Inc . 
'We    saw    each    other    every    day    for    a   week. ' 

(b)  II    a   bu    un    litre    de    vin    tous    les    deux 
jours    pendant    un    mois. 

'Fie    drank    a    liter    of  wine    every    other    day 
for    a   month . ' 

(c)  lis    se    sont    reunis    tous    les    cinq    ans 
pendant    trente    ans. 

'They    got    together    every    five    years    for 

thi  rty   years .  ' 
Although   we    are   tempted   to    group    events    specified   by 
tous    les    i\'P    together  with    those    specified   by    (x)     fois  , 
we    find    that,    syntactically,    examples    in    (142)     function 
like    atelic    iteratives.       The    repetitions    are    uniform, 
last    throughout    the    time    specified    in    pendant  ,    and 
cannot    be    counted. 

(143) (a)     *0n    s'est    vu   tous    les    soirs    en    une    semaine. 

'We    saw   each    other   every   night    in    one 

week. ' 

(b)  *0n    s'est    vu   tous    les    soirs    sept    fois    en 

une    semaine. 

'We  saw  each  other  every  night  seven  times 

in  a  week . ' 

(c)  '^On    s'est    vu   tous    les    soirs    sept    fois 

pendant    une    semaine. 
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'We    saw   each   other   every   night    seven    times 
for    a   week. ' 
The    notion    of   even    distribution    and    connected    repetitions 
can   be    illustrated  by   the    expression    sans    manque r    'without 
missing ' . 

C144}  (a)       On    s'est    vu    tous    Ics    soirs    sans    nianquer. 

Cb)     *0n    s'est    vu   sept    fois    sans    man([ucr. 
The    iterative    qualified   by   tous    les    X'P    is    rather 
complex   because    one   term  of   the    expression   which    triggers 
repetition    is    originally    a    frame.       Consider   the    following: 

(145)  (a)       On    s'est    vu    une    heure    aujourd'hui. 

'We    saw    eacli    other    for    one    hour   today.' 
(b)       On    s'est    vu    une    licure    par    jour   pendant 
une    soma  in e. 

'We    saw   each    otlier    one    hour    every    day    for 
a   week.  ' 

(146)  (a)       On    s'est    vu    deux    fois    aujourd'hui. 

'We    saw    each    other    twice    today.' 
(b)       On    s'est    vu    deux    fois    par    jour   pendant 
une    semaine. 

'We    saw   each    other    twice    a    day    for    a   week. '. 
The    Frequentative    and    the    Iterative    constructions, 
like    the    closed    interval,     result     from    a    union    of   events. 
Once    the    union    has    occurred,    the    repetitions    take    on    a 
telle    or    an    atelic    reading.       When    no    continuum   or    concaten- 
ation   is    implied,    the    aspect    is    Frequentative    and    co-occurs 
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with   the    telic    en_.      The    Iterative,    on    the    other   hand, 
shares  the  lack   of    specificity   of   the    atelic    and    is 
adverb ial -  dependent    with    regard   to    duration. 

(147) (a)      Je    lui    ai    parle    pendant    une    heure    et 

j'aurais    continue    si    on    ne    m'avait    pas 

arret e . 

'I    spoke    to   him    for    one    hour,    and    I    ivould 

have    carried   on    if   they   had   not    stopped   me, ' 

(b)  Je    I'ai    frappe    pendant    une    heure    et 
j'aurais    continue    si    on    ne    m'avait    pas 
arret  c . 

'I    hit    him    for    an    hour,    and    .     .     .     ' 

(c)  *Je    lui    ai    parle    dix    fois    en    une    heure    et 

j'aurais    continue    si    on    ne    m'avait    pas 

arret  e . 

'I  spoke  to  him  ten  times  in  one  hour, 

and  .  .  .  ' 
To  summarize,  we  might  say  that  frequency  adverbials 
occur  freely  with  any  type  of  repeatable  events.   The 
specification  of  the  number  of  times  sets  a  limit  wliich 
causes  the  totality  to  behave  like  other  inherently 
bounded  events.   The  Iterative  has  a  dual  origin:   it  is 
implied  when  a  I^oundcd  event  is  found  in  the  environment 
0 f  an  atelic  boundary,  and  it  is  specified  when  the 
occurrence  could  either  be  interpreted  as  a  state  or 
when  immediate  succession  is  impossible  as  in 
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(148) (a)   II  a  enseignc  tous  les  etcs  pendant  25  ans. 

'He  taught  every  summer  for  25  years.' 
(b)   II  est  sorti  tous  les  soirs  pendant  un  mois 

'He  went  out  every  night  for  a  month,'. 
What  the  Frequentative  and  the  Iterative  have  in 
common  is  that  they  are  both  modeled  after  the  closed 
interval  and  as  such  constitute  a  complete  linguistic 
utterance.   The  other  type  of  repetitions,  called  the 
Habitual,  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  next 
chapter  after  we  have  looked  into  the  intersection  of 
events,  a  phenomenon  essential  for  the  grammat icality  of 
utterance  modeled  after  the  open  interval.   Let  it  be 
said  for  now  that  the  imperfect  does  to  the  '-medial' 
aspect  what  pendant  did  to  'punctual  events'.   Events 
whose  configurations  resemble  the  closed  interval  are 
construed  as  repetitions  in  the  'open'  environment  of 
the  imperfect.   As  mentioned  above,  the  specific  features 
of  this  aspect  will  be  discussed  further. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  establish 
a  connection  between  linguistic  constructs  and  the 
mathematical  intervals  of  the  real  number  line.   Among 
other  things,  we  have  differentiated  between  Boundary 
adverbials  and  Frame  adverbials  and  found  their  respective 
domains  to  be  the  key  to  the  grammat ica 1 ity  of  certain 
punctual  events.   We  have  also  ostablislied  the  basic 
contrast  between  the  compound  past  and  tlie  imperfect  and 
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found  that  the  imperfect  by  itself  does  not  constitute 

o 

a  complete  utterance.   While  examining  the  closed 
interval,  we  saw  that  the  difference  between  a  point  and 
a  line  segment  is  also  illustrated  linguistically  by 
means  of  certain  adverbials  which  co-occur  only  with  given 
structures.   In  the  second  half  of  this  analysis,  we 
will  set  up  a  correspondence  between  some  linguistic 
operators  and  set  operations,  namely  the  notion  of 
disjoint  sets  and  the  intersection  of  sets. 
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Notes 


Note  that  English  distinguishes  between  Frame  and 
Boundary  adverbials  at  the  lexical  level:   during  (Frame) 
vs  for  (Boundary). 

? 

"In  French,  the  position  of  the  adjective  indicates 

whether  you  are  referring  to  the  latest  event  in  a  series 

or  to  the  preceding  event. 

3 
There  is  no  equivalent  in  English  of  the  French 

imperfect.   It  is  the  progressive,  which  has  a  wider 

scope  in  English  than  in  French,  or  the  conditional,  which 

fulfills  the  function  of  the  imperfect. 

A  New  American  Webster  Handy  College  Dictionary, 
Albert  and  Loy  Morehead  Editors. 

Webster's  New  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  second  edition. 

These  aspectual  tenses  when  specified  for  duration 
are  no  longer  punctual  or  open  and  follow  the  pattern 
illustrated  under  'explicit  boundaries'  as  in  Nous  avons 
eu  un  chat  pendant  dix  ans .   'We  had  a  cat  for  ten  years. '. 

It  is  interesting  that  given  an  interval  with  one 
known  endpoint,  the  language  selects  the  imperfect  over 
the  compound  past.   This  choice  could  he  related  to  the 
position  of  the  speaker  in  relation  to  tlie  half-open 
interval,  the  speaker  being  on  the  open  side  of  the  event 
as  illustrated  here 
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Our  point  of  departure  is  the  semantics  of  language, 
not  the  morphology  of  verbs.   Ours  is  not  an  inventory  of 
the  uses  of  the  tenses  but  an  examination  of  how  the  notions 
of  space  are  realized  in  Frencli.   Readers  familiar  with 
literary  French  may  disagree  on  the  gramma t ica 1 ity  oT  some 
sentences  in  the  impcrrcct.   The  imperrect  without  inter- 
section (cf.  cliap..'^)  is  generally  considered  unusual.   This 
is  underscored  by  the  Tact  tliat  even  Crevisse  (1970),  a 
normative  grammarian,  separates  that  usage  of  the  imperfect 
together  with  si  'if  clauses  and  the  'imparfait  de  discre- 
tion' (  S   718)  TTom  the  other  instances. 


CHAPTHR  THREH 
COMPOUND  EVENTS 

Given  one  time  axis  and  two  or  more  linguistic  events 
each  occupying  a  subset  of  the  time  line,  we  can  predict 
that  the  subsets  will  either  intersect  one  another  or 
be  disjoint.   The  intersection  of  events  will  be  examined 
first  and  with  the  express  concern  of  establishing  a 
semantic  framework  for  the  coordination  of  the  two  French 
aspectual  tenses,  the  imperfect  and  the  compound  past. 
Later  on,  we  will  pursue  the  same  goal  but  explore  those 
events  whicli  do  not  intersect. 

Intersection  of  Events 

In  the  following  description,  all  the  times  t  which 
make  up  an  event  will  be  given  the  name  SET.   A  set  may 
have  one  or  several  members,  and  the  exact  number  need 
not  be  specified.   The  intersection  of  two  sets  is  the 
set  of  all  elements  common  to  both  sets, 

A  a  B  =  [tit   i    A  and  t  1  B} 
which  reads:   the  intersection  of  the  two  sets  A  and  B 
is  the  set  which  contains  all  the  elements  t  which  are 
in  both  A  and  B.   One  normally  thinks  of  overlapping  in 
such  cases  as  illustrated  below: 
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set  A 
set  B 


in 


n 
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In  language,  the  intersection  of  events  tends  to  involve 
subsets  rather  than  the  overlapping  indicated  above. 

A  set  A  is  a  subset  of  a  set  B  if  every  element  in 
A  is  an  element  of  B.   When  we  think  of  subsets,  we 
ordinarily  picture  one  being  smaller  than  the  otlier;  this 
is  not  necessarily  so.   To  differentiate  between  subsets 
which  contain  fewer  elements  than  the  enclosing  set  and 
subsets  which  contain  as  many,  another  distinction  is 
made:   inclusion  and  proper  inclusion.   Tlic  latter  means 
that  if  A  is  a  subset  of  B,  all  the  elements  of  A  are 
contained  in  B,  but  B  has  at  least  one  element  which  is 
not  contained  in  A.   If  this  distinction  is  not  made,  the 
subset  may  be  equivalent  to  the  other  set.   The  present 
discussion  of  intersection  of  events  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts--thosc  events  which  are  properly  included 
and  those  which  are  not. 
Proper  Inc lus  ion 

Properly  included  events  fall  into  two  semantic 
categories  which  we  will  call  PRANil:  and  COINCI  IH-.N'CC . 
The  following  pair  of  clauses  illustrates  the  two  types 
of  intersection  : 
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(l)(a)   Quand  j'ctais  jeune,  j'ai  visitc  New  York. 

'When  I  was  youiig,  I  visited  New  York.  ' 
Cb)   J'etais  jeunc  quand  j'ai  yisite  New  York. 

'I  was  young  when  I  visited  New  York.  ' 
There  is  a  noticeable  similarity  between  these  two 
sentences;  both  contain  two  events,  and,  in  both  cases, 
one  event  is  properly  included  in  the  other.   This  simi' 
larity  is  illustrated  below,  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
intersection,  in  both  cases,  corresponds  to  the  same 
set  of  times  t  and  the  same  event. 

(a)  Quand  j'ctais  jeune 
j'ai  visite  New  York    _ 

(b)  J'ctais  j  eune 
quand  j'ai  visitc  N.Y. 
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To  the  native  speaker,  these  two  sentences  are  not 
identical,  nor  are  they  to  the  linguist  if  he  labels 
the  sets  and  the  subsets  in  terms  of  main  and  embedded 
clauses.   IVe  shall  call  the  intersection  illustrated  in 
(a)  FRAME  and  the  intersection  in  fb)  COINCIDENCE.   The 
difference  between  them  stems  from  wlictlier  the  subordinate 
encloses  the  main  clause  or  the  main  clause  the  subordinate 
This  distinction  will  be  crucial  when  we  attempt  to 
identify  which  of  those  events  can  occur  independently 
of  the  other.   Before  we  attempt  this  selection  process. 
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we  must  identify  the  linguistic  constructs  wliich  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  respective  intersections  and 
examine  their  configuration. 
Frame 

When  the  set  which  encloses  another  set  corresponds 
to  the  subordinate  clause,  we  call  such  clause  a  FRAME. 
But  all  linguistic  events  which  occupy  a  subset  of  the 
time  line  are  not  clauses.   At  the  beginning  of  this 
analysis,  we  discovered  that  some  adverbials  corresponded 
to  the  definition  ascribed  to  time  line  events.   Their 
event  status  was  subsequently  confirmed  when  it  was  shown 
that  these  adverbials  can  occur  freely  with  any  type  of 
events  and  without  affecting  the  unfolding  of  these 
events.   At  the  time,  we  focused  our  attention  on 
non-event  adverbials;  we  shall  now  investigate  the 
role  of  Frame  adverbials. 

We  may  begin  with  this  general  comparison:   Frame 
adverbials  are  tc  tense  what  Boundary  adverbials  are  to 
duration;  both  are  adjuncts  whose  function  is  to  add 
precision.   Frame  adverbials  narrow  down  the  scope  of 
tense;  wlien  we  say  that  something  occurred  in  the  past,  we 
are  using  as  a  frame  of  reference  all  the  times  t  of  the 
time  line  preceding  tlie  moment  of  speech,  a  rather  vast 
area  for  locating  individual  events.   Often  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  assists  in  constraining  the  vast  scope  of 
the  absolute  past.   Someone  who  says: 
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( 2 )  J'ai  lu  un  poeme  de  Rons  art . 
'I  read  a  poem  by  Rons  art.  ' 

restricts  the  past  to  the  time  corresponding  to  his  life 
span.   In  the  following  sentence, 

[ 3 )  On  a  lu  un  poeme  de  Rons  art . 
'Someone  read  a  poem  by  Ronsart,' 

the  scope  is  enlarged  by  several  hundred  years.   Were 
we  to  omit  the  author's  name,  the  event  of  reading  a  poem 
could  be  said  to  have  occurred  at  any  time  since  the 
invention  of  writing. 

Imprecision  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  especially 
when  dealing  with  prehistoric  or  cosmic  events.   In 
everyday  usage,  speech  is  communication,  and  clarity  one 
of  its  tenets.   One  therefore  commonly  frames  events  by 
means  of  adverbials  as  in 

(4) (a)   J'ai  lu  un  poeme  de  Ronsart  I'annee  derniere. 

'I  read  a  poem  by  Ronsart  last  year. ' 
(b)   On  a  lu  un  poeme  de  Ronsart  pendant  la  guerre, 

'A  poem  by  Ronsart  was  read  during  the  war. '. 
Because  of  their  temporal  precision.  Frame  Adverbials  can 
replace  tense. 

( 5 )  ( a )   Hier,  j  'arrive  et  jc    vols  mon  copain  qui 

1  i  5  a  i  t  .  .  . 

'Yesterday,     I    come    in    and    see    my    friend   who 

was    reading    .     .     .     ' 
It    is    interesting    to   note    that    the   narrative    present    is 
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possible  only  in  those  cases  where  a  compound  past  is 
expe  cted. 

The  adverbials  we  are  considering  need  not  always 
frame  events.  The  examples  below  will  show  that  they  can 
be  bona  fide  events  and  the  key  event  in  tense  coordina- 
tion. 

(6)  [a)  *.J 'avals  fini. 

' I    had    finished. ' 

(b)  J 'avals    fini    quand    il    est    arrive. 
'I    had    finished   when   he    arrived. ' 

(c)  J'avais    fini    mcs    etudes    in    1976. 
'I    had    finished    school    in    1976.  ' 

(7)  (a)    *J' aural    fini. 

'I'll    be    finished .  ' 

(b)  J'aurai    fini    quand    il    arri\"era. 
'I'll    be    finished   when    he    comes.' 

(c)  J'aurai    fini    mes    etudes    in    1982. 

'I    will    have    finished    school    in    1982.  ' 
Thus,    the    pluperfect    and    the    future    anterior,    traditionally 
recognized    as    relative    tenses,    that    is,    expressing    a   past 
in    relation    to    another   event,    are    shown    to    occur    quite 
naturally   with    tliese    adverbials.       Like    tense,    adverbials 
can    express    chronology    and    aspect. 

A  final  observation  we  would  like  to  make  before 
looking  at  the  jiropert  ies  of  adverbials  regards  their 
syntactic    function.       Adverbials    parallel    subordinate 
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clauses:      they   are    main    clause    dependent.      We    have 
already    seen    this    para  lie  1  in  exanip  les     (6}(b-c)    and 
(7)[b-c).       Likewise,    we    can    show    that,    by    themselves, 
these    linguistic    constructs    do   not    constitute    complete 
linguistic    utterances. 
(8)  (a)    *En    1976. 

(b)    *Quand   j' eta  is    jeune. 
In   each   case,    the   event    is    a    frame    in   need   of   an   event 
to    de limit . 

The    purpose    of    this    brief   exposition    on    Frame    adverb- 
ials    has    been    to    recapitulate    as    well    as    disclose    further 
evidence    illustrating    the    contrast    between    l-rame    nnd 
Boundary    adverbials.       If    they    share    the    characteristic 
of  being    auxiliary    devices    adding   precision,    their 
dissimilitude    far   exceeds    their    similarities.       Only    the 
so-called    Frame    adverbials    can    replace    tense    and   establish 
chronology . 

Concentricity    o[    Frame    adverbials.       A    Frame    is 
inextricably    linked   to    the    event    it    encloses.       The 
particularity    of    adverbials    is    that    there    are    several 
frames    to    choose    from   and    one    event    may   have   more    than 
one    frame.       Each    statement    under    (91     represents    an 
apjiropriate    rcsjionsc    to    tlie    rcciucst:       f^uand    cs  t  -  ce    que 
1 '  im])rimerie    a    ete    inventce?       'When    was    jirinting    invented?' 
(9)  (a)       Pendant    I'ere    chrctienne. 

'During    the    Christian    era. ' 
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(b)  Apr^s  les  croisades. 
'After  the  crusades. ' 

(c )  Avant  le  XVIIe  sidcle . 
'Before  the  XVIIth  century.  ' 

(d)  Pendant  la  renaissance. 
'During  the  Renaissance.  ' 

(e)  Au  XVe  siecle. 

' In  the  XVth  century. ' 

(f)  Vers  14  40. 
'Around  1440.  ' 

The  process  of  localization  can  go  from  large  to  small, 
as  in  the  narrowing  course  of  a  guessing  game,  or  from 
small  to  large,  as  in  dates  [da)',  month,  year).   For 
dates,  the  fundamental  frame  of  reference  is  the  era, 
B.C.  or  A.D.   Within  each  era,  the  year  is  the  unit  of 
reference.   In  dating,  frames  larger  than  the  year  are 
redundant,  and  those  smaller  than  the  year  can  be  ambi- 
guous.  That  is  why  the  three  frames,  year,  century,  and 
millennium  usually  do  not  co-occur,  while  da)-,  montli, 
year,  are  usually  grouped  together.   The  motivation  for 
the  latter  is  the  cyclic  labeling  of  days  and  months. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  would  like  to  compare  temporal 
Frames  with  the  locative  and  illustrate  some  oT  their 
similarities.   Temporal  frames  parallel  the  locative  in 
that  both  serve  to  indicate  a  position,  and  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  conventional  unit  which  is  considered  basic  and 
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which  consequently  carries  a  unique  label.   Examples  of 
spatial  units  would  be  names  of  countries  or  names  of 
books.   We  shall  see  that  here  too,  frames  larger  than 
the  unit  are  redundant  while  those  smaller  can  be 
ambiguous . 

Ambiguous  labels  are: 
(10) (a)   en  avril 

'in  April' 

(b)  h   Tolede 

' in  Toledo ' 

(c)  'X    la  page  52. 
'on  page  52  '  . 

Each  needs  the  context  of  a  specific  year,  country,  and 
book,  respectively.   There  is  no  need  to  specify  the 
f ol lowing : 

UD  (a)   en  1976 

(b)  en  Espagne 
'  in  Spain ' 

[c)  dans  Mamlet 


'  in  Hamlet ' . 
If  we  couple  the  information  found  in  (10)  and  (11), 
there  is  no  redundancy. 

( 1  2  )  ( a )   en  avril  19  7() 

( b )  h    Toledo  en  E s p a gn  c 

(c)  d  la  page  5  2  de  Hamlet 
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A   label    larger   than   the   basic    unit   would  be    redundant 
in    the    same    context. 

[13)(a)       en    1976,    au    XXe    siecle 

'in    1976,    in    the    XXth    century' 

(b)  en    Espagne,    en    Europe 
'in    Spain,    in    Europe' 

(c)  dans    Flanilet  ,    parmi    les    pieces    de    Shakespeare 
'in    Hamlet ,    among    the   works    of   Shakespeare' 

That    there    should   be    two    or   more    cities    called   Toledo 

or    several    pages    number    52    and    one    April    every   year, 

is    simply    a   matter   of    label.       It    would   be    relatively    easy 

to    avoid    giving    cities    the    same    name,    since    few    are    founded 

every   year,    but    months    and   pagination    pose    a    different 

kind    of  problem.       Regardless    of   the    name,    each    month    is 

as    unique    as    each    geographical    area. 

Another   similarity   between    temporal    and    locative 
frames    lies    in    the    ability   both   have    in    distinguishing 
the    general    from   the    particular,    whe  re    vs    in   whicli. 
Compare    the    following: 

(14) (a)       Quand   est-ce    que    c'est    arrive? 
'When    did    it    happen?' 
(b)       En    quelle    anncc    cst-cc    que    c'est    arrive? 
'In    which    year    did    it    happen?' 
(15)  (a)       Oi^   est-ce    que    c'est    arrive? 
'Where    did    it    happen?' 
(b)       Dans    quelle    ville    cst-cc    (]uc    c'est    arrive? 
'In    which    city    did    it    happen?' 
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Though    disparate    in    form,    o^   and   quand   merge    into    the 
same    form  when    introducing    a    relative    clause: 

Cl6) (a)       C'est    I'annce    ou    1 ' on    s'est    connu. 

'It's    the   year  when    (literally,    where) 
we    met . ' 
(b)       C'est    la    ville    oi)    1 '  on    s'est    connu. 
'It's    the    city   where    we    met. '. 
The    implication    relative    to    en_,    dans  ,    a   will    not    be 
pursued   here;    we    simply   want    to   note    the    syntactic 
parallel   which    exists    between    temporal    and    locative    frames 

U'e    would    like    to    conlude    this    section   by    restating 
what    has    been   said   earlier    about    Frame    adverbials:       that 
their    function    is    to    locate,    that    they    are    an    adjunct    to 
tense,    that    an    event    may    have    several    frames,    provided 
that    they    all    revolve    around   a    common    center,    which    is 
the    event    itself. 

Frame    clause    operators.       If   there   were    several    frames 
to    choose    from   among    adverbials,    we    find    that    there    is    a 
variety    of   operators    introducing    Frame    clauses    as    well. 
The    clause    operators    which    we   will    consider    are    quand 
'when',    pendant    'while',    and    comme     'as'.       Each,    we    shall 
see,    is    linked    to    the    dimensions    of    the    interval.       Unlike 
adverbials,    clauses    cannot    be    arranged    concentrically 
because    they    are   not    a    refinement    of   each    other. 
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The    demarcation    of   the    domain    respective    to    each 
operator   is    not    indisputable.       Before   we    draw   any 
conclusions,    let    us    examine    the    following   set    of 
sentences : 

C17)(a)      J'ai    fait    sa    connaissancc    quand    il    etait 
j  cune . 
'I    met    him   when   he    was    young.  ' 

(b)  *J'ai    fait    sa    connaissance    pendant    qu'il 

etait    jeune. 

(c)  *J'ai    fait    sa    connaissance    comme    il    etait 

j  eune . 
(18)  ( a )      J'ai    lu   un    1 i vre  quan d  i  '  etais    ma  lade . 
'I    read    a   book   wlien    I    was    ill.  ' 

(b)  J'ai    lu   un    livre    pendant    que    j'ctais    malade 

(c)  *J'ai    lu   un    livrc    commc    j'ctais    malade. 
(19) [a)    ?11    est    arrive    quand   Marie    chantait. 

'He    arrived  when    jMary   was    signing.  ' 

(b)  II    est    arrive    pendant    cjue    Marie    chantait. 

(c)  *I1    est    arrive    comme    Marie    chantait. 
(20)  (a)    *\'ous    sonmies    arrives    quand    11    part  ait. 

'We    arrived   when    he    was    leaving. ' 

(b)  "Nous    sommes    arrives    pendant    qu'il    part  ait. 

(c)  Nous    sommes    arrives    commc    il    partait. 
Much    like    the    two    divisions     'where'    and    'in    which'    of 
adverbials    and    locatives,     claus e . ope rators    fall    into    a 
similar    grouping:       on    the    one    hand,    the    'when'    group    and, 
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on    the    other,    the    'at    the    same    time    that'    group. 
Regarding   the    latter,    a    distinction    is    made   between 
punctual    and  nonpunctual    events. 

The    separation    between    quand    and   pendant    is    one    of 
contingency    vs    simultaneity.       While   pendant    makes    explicit 
the    concurrence    of   events,    quand    is    remote    and    incidental 
to    the    happening   of   events--that    is    wliy    it    is    best    suited 
for    long    events,    otherwise    known    as    states.      When    the 
space    occupied   by    the    Frame    is    more    restricted,    thus 
making   possible    a    connection   between    the    two    events,    a 
choice    is    feasible    between    the    two    operators.       For   most 
speakers,    the    choice    is    valid    only   with    short    states    as 
seen    in    examples    (18)    and    fl9)  ;    comme    and   pen  dant  , 
however,    do  not    present    a    choice.       Fach    relates    selection- 
ally    to    the    event    it    introduces.       Comme    exjn-esses    the 
simultaneity    of   two    punctual    events,    u^hile    pendant    is 
reserved    for    a   nonpunctual    frame. 

So    far,    V'/e    have   examined    the    linguistic    forms    which 
correspond   to    our    definition    of   a    I-rame.       In    that    context, 
we   have    seen    a   parallel    between    Adverbials    and    Clauses 
in   that    both    locate    and   both   need   to    intersect    with    another 
event    in    order    to    be    linguist  i  ca  1 1>-    acceptable.       We    shall 
now    dii'cct    our    attention    to    the    configuration    of    the 
intersection. 

Configuration    of    a    Frame     int  c  rscct  idn .       Tlie    shape    of 
the    frame  or  frames    is    not    a    crucial    one    precisely    because 
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it  is  an  adjunct  which  can  be  removed  at  will.   The 
configuration  of  the  subset  which  makes  up  the  inter- 
section will  be  more  important.   IVe  should  begin,  never- 
theless, by  illustrating  the  various  frames  with  which 
we  have  been  concerned. 

Because  of  their  predetermined  time  span,  Adverbials 
are  perceived  as  closed  intervals.   Thus, 
(21)   le  5  mars  19  76 
'March  3,  19  76' 
offers  the  following  picture: 

~i ^ 

ma  rs  

3  

O      of    frames 
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Frame    clauses,    on    the    other   hand,    produce    open    intervals, 
and    like    frames    are    superposed. 

(22)      Quand   j'etais    jeune,    que    ma    mere    etait    malade 

et    que   nous    habit  ions    New   York,     .     .     . 

'When    I    was    young,    my    mother   was    ill,    and  we 

lived    in    New   York,     .     .     .     ' 
can    be    illustrated    as    follows: 

quand    j'etais    jeune 

quand   ma    mere    etait    malade 

quand   nous    haliitions    New    York 
(1     of    frames 
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If   we    recall    examples    (1),     (4),     (;i4)-(16)    as    well 
as    the    grammatical    utterances    of   examples    fl7}-(20),    we 
notice    that    in    each    case   the    non frame    event    is    a    clause 
and    in    the    compound  past.       Unlike    the    enclosing    clause, 
the    subset,    when    representing    a    single    occurrence,    is 
always    represented   by   the    closed    interval.       The    pattern 
prevails    in    other   examples: 

(23)  (a)       II    est    ne    quand   nous    habit  ions    New   York. 
'He   was    born    when    we    lived    in    New   York. ' 
(b)     *I1    naissait    quand   nous    liabitions    New   York. 
'He   was    being   born    when    we    lived    in    New 
York . ' 
(24}ra)       II    est    arrive    pendant    que    nous    mangions. 
'Fie    arrived  while    we    were    eating.  ' 
(b)    *I1    arrivait    pendant    que    nous    mangions,    hicr 
'He    was    arriving   while    we    were    eating, 
yes te  rday .  ' 
(25)[a)       II    est    parti    liier. 

' He    left    yesterday. ' 
(b)     *I1    partait    hicr. 

'He    was    leaving   yesterday. ' 
(26)Ca)       II    a    lu    un    livrc    en    19  76. 
'He    read   a    book    in    19  76.  ' 
(b)     *I1     lisait    un    livro    en     1976. 

'He    was     reading    a    book    in    1976. 
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To  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  prev'ious  section 
on  Frame,  we  would  like  to  add  that  the  event  responsible 
for  completing  the  utterance  is  also  the  event  which 
determines  the  intersection.   The  configuration  of  that 
event,  also  referred  to  as  the  subset  of  the  intersection, 
is  the  closed  interval  and  is  the  main  clause. 
Coincidence 

When  the  set  which  properly  includes  another  set 
corresponds  to  the  main  clause,  we  call  the  intersection 
of  these  two  sets  COINCIDENCE.   On  the  time  line,  Coinci- 
dence and  Frame  are  structurally  the  same,  as  shown  on 
page  111.   Roth  result  from  the  intersection  of  sets, 
and,  in  both  cases,  the  times  t  of  the  intersection 
correspond  to  a  properly  included  closed  interval. 

IVe  have  chosen    the  name  Coincidence  for  the  framework 
about  to  be  discussed  for  descriptive  reasons.   Though  we 
are  still  dealing  with  a  subset  contained  in  anotlier  set, 
the  implication  of  enclosure  which  was  present  in  Frame 
is  less  obvious  here.   The  crucial  difference  between 
Frame  and  Coincidence  is  one  of  function.   Where  the 
Frame  concerned  itself  with  the  temporal  location  of 
events  and  was  therefore  triggered  by  such  (jucstions  as 
u-h  en?  and  i  n  wh  ich  ?  ,  Coincidence  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
concurrence  v;itli  no  inclusion  reference. 

Enclosing  event  .   Unlike  tlic  intersection  of  events 
in  Frame,  where  the  larger  set  is  cither  a  subordinate  or 
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an  adverbial,  the  enclosing  set  in  a  Coincidence 
corresponds  to  the  main  clause  and  therefore  excludes 
adverbials.   Adverbials,  however,  are  not  dismissed;  we 
shall  see  them  as  the  subset  of  the  intersection. 

There  seem  to  be  no  a  priori  reasons  why  the  enclosing 
clause  in  both  the  Frame  and  the  Coincidence  intersection 
must  be  an  open  interval.   In  mathematics,  an  enclosing 
set  can  be  either  the  open  or  the  closed  interval.   We 
may  postulate  that  language,  unlike  mathematics,  has 
limited  formal  means  of  expressing  spatial  realt ionship ; 
it  will  select  one  configuration  over  another  to  communi- 
cate aspectual  differences.   For  instance: 

(27)[a)   File  pleural t  quand  11  est  parti. 
'vShe  was  crying  when  he  left.  ' 

(b)  File  a  pleurc  quand  11  est  parti. 
'She  cried  when  he  left.' 

(c)  *Elle  a  pleurc  quand  Jl  part  a  it. 

'She  cried  when  he  used  to  leave. ' 

(d)  File  pie  u  rait  quand  il  part  a  it. 
'She  cried  every  time  he  left.  ' 

(28)  ( a )   File  a  ccrit  un  ])oeme  quand  elle  etait 
j  oune . 

'She  wrote  a  poem  when  she  was  young. ' 
(b)   Flic  ecrivait  des  pocmes  quand  elle  etait 
j  e  un  e  . 
'She  used  to  write  poems  when  she  was  young.  ' 
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(c)   Ellc  ctait  ccrivain  quand  elle  etait  jeune. 
'She  was  a  writer  when  she  was  young. ' 
All  we  can  say,  so  far,  about  the  patterns  created  by 
the  intersection,  is  that,  in  French,  proper  inclusion 
occurs  every  time  an  open  and  a  closed  interval  intersect 
one  another  as  seen  in  examples  (27-28)  (a). 

Why  properly  included  subsets  cannot  be  an  open 
interval  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.   One  might  suggest 
that  question  is  one  of  focus.   In  an  intersection  of 
sets,  the  focus  is  precisely  on  the  set  of  times  t  common 
to  both  sets.   The  language  seems  to  opt  for  a  delineation 
which  is  unambiguous  about  the  inception  and  the  termination 
of  the  event  described  by  tlie  subset.   yXnother  conjecture 
could  simply  be  that  speakers  cannot  fathom  'openness' 
being  'enclosed'.'   The  psychological  reasons  for  the 
selection  are  beyond  our  realm  of  interest.   Of  importance 
to  us  is  the  consistency  with  whicli  native  speakers 
make  the  selection  and  the  predictive  power  of  the  patterns 
it  creates. 

Coincidence  clause  operator.   As  seen  earlier, 
operators  are  linked  to  subordinate  clauses.   Unlike  the 
subordinates  in  Frame,  which  arc  introduced  by  various 
operators,  tlie  suboi-dinatc  wliicli  corresponds  to  the 
intersection  has  only  one  oeprator,  quan  d .   Others  produce 
unacceptable  sentences: 
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(29)  *J'ctais    jeune    pendant  que  j  ' a i    visite    New  York. 

'T    was    young   while    I    visited   New   York.' 

(30)  *Je    partais    comiiie    ils    sont    arrives. 

'I    was    leaving   as    they    arrived.'. 
That    there    should   be    one    operator    is    not    easily 
explained,    but    that    this    operator   should   be    quand 
instead   of   pendant    or    coinme    can   be    understood    in    the    light 
of   earlier   remarks    regarding    the    co-occurrence    of    frame 
events    and   operators.       Unlike   the    other   two    operators, 
which    are    marked    in    terms    of   punctual    vs    nonpunctual, 
quand   can    co- occur   with    any    type    of   verb.       The   quand 
subset    is    not    without    constraint;    it    encounters    the 
following    restrictions: 

(31)(a)      Mes    parents    hahitaicnt    New   York    quand 
j'ai    fait    mes    etudes. 

'My    parents    lived    (open)    in    New   York   when 
I    went    to    s  chool ' 
(b)     *Mes    parents    habitaient    New   York    quand 
j'ai    fait    mes    etudes    pendant    deux    ans. 
'     .     .     .    when    I    went    to   school    for   two   years. ' 
(32) (a)       J'avais    dix    ans    quand   j'ai    ecrit    ce    poeme. 
'I    was    ten    years    old    wlien    T    wrote    this 
poem. ' 
(b)     *.T'avais    dix    ans    cjuand    j'ai    ecrit    ce 
poeme    en    une    semaine. 
"...    when    I    wrote    this    poem    in    a    week.  ' 
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C33) (a)      J'ctais    jeune    quand    je    ?uis    alle    on    Floride. 
'I    was    young   when    I    went    to    Florida.' 
(b)     *J'ctais    Jeune    quand    je    suis    alle    en    Floride 
t rois    fois . 

'     .     .     .    when    I    went    to    Florida    three    times.' 
(34) (a)      Je    lisais    quand    il    est    parti. 
'I    was    reading  when    he    left.  ' 
(b)     *Je    lisais    quand    il    est    parti    sans    hruit. 
'     .     .     .    when    he    left    quietly.  '. 
Were   we   to    change    the    (b)    examples    into    Frames,    their 
acceptability   would   be    modified: 

[35)  J'ai    fait    des    etudes    pendant    deux    ans    quand 
nous    liabitions    New    York. 

[36)  J'ai    ccrit    ce    poeme    en    une    semaine    quand   j  'avals 
dix    ans. 

[  37 )      Je    suis    alle    en    Floride    trois    fois    quand 
1  '  e  t  a  i  s    j  e  un  e  . 

[38)       II    est    parti    sans    bruit    pendant    que    je    lisais. 
The    constraints    at    wo rk  in  examp les    [31-34) (b)    coincide 
with    the    traditional    interpretation    which    assigns    a 
punctual    reading    to    a    quand   Vcp    structure.       Though    the 
Verb    need  not    be    punctual,    it    disallows    expressions    of 
duration,     frc([uency,    aiul    manner. 

Adverbials .       The    role    played   by    adverbials    in    a 
Coincidence    intersection    is    exemplified    in    the    seeming 
incongruence    of   the    following   two    examples: 
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(39)  (a)       II    fa  is  ait    heau    lundi. 

'The'weather  was    nice    Monday.' 
[b)    *I1    lis  ait    lundi. 

'He   was    reading   Monday.' 
Instead   of  presenting    a    contradiction,    these   two   examples 
confirm   every    claim  we    have    made    so    far:       one,    that 
imperfect    utterances    need   to    intersect    with    another    event, 
two,  that    calendar   events    are   bona    fide    events,    and    last, 
that    there    is    a    definite    pattern    in    the    intersection    of 
events.      The    following    illustration    summarizes    these 
claims : 

*I1    faisait    beau. 


-f 


4- 


*I1  lisait. 

II  faisait  beau  lundi 
*I1  lisait  lundi. 


< )- 


-f-{ H- 


LC     )1 


If   example    [39) (b)    is    deemed    unacceptable,    it    is 
because    the    event    il    lisait    is    interpreted    as    being 
smaller   than    the    event    lundi    and   should   therefore    be    in 
the    compound   past  . 

(40)       II    a    lu    lundi. 

'lie    re  ad   Mon  day  .  ' 
Sentence    (39)  (a),    ho\\'evor,     is    accoplabU-    on  1  v     if    the 
imperfect    clause    is    understood    as    being    larger    than    the 
adverbial.       This    reading    does    not    come    naturally    to    all 
speakers.         For   tliose    who    accept    such    a    sentence,    the 
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meaning  corresponds  to  the  paraphrase:   'II  faisait 
beau  quand  lundi  a  eii  lieu.  '  'The  weather  was  nice  when 
Monday  took  place.'. 

Whereas  most  speakers  consider  the  intersection  of 
imperfect  clauses  with  an  adverbial  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  complete  linguistic  utterance  as  in 

(41)  Marie  etait  etudiante  en  1968. 
'Mary  was  a  student  in  196  8. ' 

(42)  Carter  etait  president  in  1978. 
'Carter  was  president  in  1978.' 

all  reject 

(43)  "II    faisait    fro  id    I'hivcr    dernier. 

'It    was    cold    last    winter.' 

(44)  *  Carter    etait    president    on    1976.  '  . 

The    reasons    for    rejected   the    last    two    sctences    is    that 
the    paraphrase:       'II     faisait    fro  id    cjuand    I'liiver    dernier 
a    eu    lieu'    and    'Carter    etait    president    cjuand    1976    a    eu 
lieu'    are    not    plausible.       Examples     (43) -(44)     illustrate 
the    condition    mentioned   earlier    regarding    the    overlapping 
of   the    imperfect    clause    (open    interval).       The    sentences 
are    deviant    when    that    overlapping    is    absent    but    acceptable 
when    the    clause    extends    beyond    tlie    adverbial     (41)-(42). 

That    the    main    clause     (  i  iii]ie  r  fee  f  )    (Overlaps    tlie 
adverbial    is    best    perceived   when    the    intersection    is    a 
point    rather   than    a   nonpunctual    event    a?    in 
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(45)       II    lis  ait    lundi    h    5    h. 

'He   was    reading   Monday    at    5    o'clock.  ' 
Here,    it    is    clear    that    il    lisait    began    before    5    h      and   did 
not    end  before    5    o'clock   took   place.      A  paraphrase    of 
(45)    would   be:       'II    lisait    lundi    quand    5    h    a    sonne.' 
'He   was    reading   Monday   when    the    clock    struck    5. '. 

A    comment    is    in    order    regarding    the    last    example. 
Earlier   we    saw    that    lundi    could  not  co-occur   with    il 
1  is  ait    because    the    adverbial    could   neither   be    the    frame 
nor    the    intersection    of   the    imperfect    clause.       Above   we 
saw    that    lundi    occurs    quite    naturally    in    tlie    sentence. 
If    lundi    is   not    associated   with    the    main    clause,    then 
it   must    be   with    the    subset    of   the    intersection,    but    in 
what    capacity?      Lundi    is    the    frame    of    5    h .       The    reason 
for    its    natural    co-occurrence    has    been    explained   earlier 
and   pertains    to    the    ambiguity    of   calendar   events    smaller 
than    the    'year'.       Since    there    is    a    S    o'clock    every    day, 
it    is    often    necessary    to    specify   wliich    one.      This    request 
is    fulfilled   by    a    frame    larger   than    the    e\-ent.       There    is 
no    such    need    in   the   parallel    examples    found    in    (41) 
and    (42). 

There    are    two    intersections     in    example     (45):       one 
concerns    the    subset 

lundi  r -1 

5    h 

• 
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the   other,    tlic   whole    sentence 
enclosing    clause 

subset 

r\ 


We  cannot  insist  too  much  on  the  importance  of 
adverbials  as  events  completing  the  imperfect.   Their 
role  is  especially  perceptible  in  a  discourse  in  which 
all  the  clauses  are  in  the  imperfect.   Compare  the 
following  paragraph: 

[46)  (a)  =^11  y  avait  beaucoup  de  monde.   Les  femmes 

etaient  Icgcrcment  vetues.   El les  s ' amu- 

saient  h   sourire  h    ceux  qui  entraient. 

'There  were  a  lot  of  people.   The  women 

were  lightly  dressed.   They  would  smile 

to  those  who  came  in . ' 
(b)   II  y  avait  beaucoup  de  monde  CE  SOIR-LA. 

Les  femmes  etaient  .  .  . 

'There  were  a  lot  of  people  THAT  NIGHT. 

The  women  .  .  .  '  . 
The  string  of  sentences  in  (46)  (a)  do  not  constitute  a 
complete  discourse.   Speakers  realize  the  vital  role  of 
the  intersecting  event  and  position  it  at  key  places 
depending  on  the  mood  they  wish  to  create.   The  narrator 
may  begin  by  stating  that  indispensable  event  as  in 
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(47)  (a)       C'etait    LE    8   NOVEMBRE.       II    faisait    ...    On 
voyait.    .     .     .    II   y   avait    .     .     . 
'It    was    NOVEMBER    8.       The   weather  was    .     .     . 
We    could   see    .     .     .       There   were    ..." 
or    create    suspense    and   hold   the    crucial    moment    of   the 
intersection    until    tlie    end: 

(b)       II    y    avait    .     .     .       On    voyait     ...       II 

faisait    ...       On    dansait    .     .     .       Certains 


s  '  aniusaient    h 


C'etait    LE    14    JUILLET 


'     ...     It    was    JULY    14. ' . 
Here,    we    are    not    particularly    interested    in    stylistics. 
The    point   we    are    making    relates    to    the    crucial    import 
of   adverbials    in    the    context    of    imperfects. 
Frame     vs     coincidence 

We    began    this    anal)'sis    on    proper    inclusion    by 
pointing    out    the    structural    similarities    of   the    two    types 
of   intersection.       We    would   like    to    conclude    by    commenting 
on    two    of   their   major    differences,    one    semantic,    the 
other,    syntactic. 

the    first    distinction    has    been    alluded   to    and   pertains 
to    the    scope    of   the    operators    introducing   subordinate 
clauses.      We    have    expounded    upon    the    locative    function 
of   Frame    operators    and    discussed   briefly    the   punctual 
interpretation    associated   with    c[ u a n d    Coincidence.       For 
purposes    of    illustration,    let    us    reexamine    example    (1) 
and    try    to    elicit    both    sub(»rdinat cs    by    asking   when?    after 
the    main    clause. 
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Question:   Vous  avez  v^isitc  New  York,  quand? 

(48)  Quand  j'ctais  jeime. 
Question:   Vous  etiez  jeune,  quand? 

(49)  ?Quand  j'ai  visite  New  York. 

Answer  (49)  is  as  odd  as  the  question  itself.   The  quand 
request,  which  is  best  suited  to  frames  is  in  effect 
asking  for  one  point  in  time  at  which  the  interval  'to  be 
young'  is  said  to  be  true.   The  peculiarity  of  the  above 
request  is  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  points  from  which 
to  choose.   No  matter  what  the  answer,  there  are  always 
several  other  possible  responses,  none  being  redundant. 
Theoretically,  the  number  of  replies  can  be  as  numerous 
as  the  number  of  points  inside  the  interval,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  account  for  all.   In  a  Frame 
request,  all  tliat  is  needed  is  an  interval  larger  than  the 
event  named  in  the  main  clause;  because  frames  are  super- 
posed, any  further  request  is  redundant. 

The  second  distinction  between  Frame  and  Coincidence 
structures  concerns  the  subset.   In  grammar,  clauses  are 
labeled  as  independent  (single  S)  ,  main  (higher  S)  , 
or  subordinate  (lower  S).   Independent  and  main  clauses 
are  similar  in  that  each  can  stand  alone  and  constitute 
a  sentence.   Subordinate  clauses,  therefore,  are  adjuncts 
which  do  not  need  to  occui",  but  wli  i  ch  ,  if  they  do,  cannot 
occur  alone.   Our  study  has  modified  the  traditional 
autonomy  ascribed  to  independent  and  main  clauses.   We 
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have    shoivTi    that    a   difference    in    aspectual    tenses    suffices 
to   necessitate    the    presence    of   a    subordinate    clause.       We 
would    like   to    illustrate    how,    by    combining    two    important 
factors,    the    vital    moments    of   the    intersection    and   the 
primacy    of   the   main    clause,    we    can    identify   which    of   the 
four    clauses    can    truly   be    independent.       The    process    of 
determining    this    independent    clause    rests    upon    the 
following    two   properties:       on    the    one   hand,    the    linguistic 
event    which    determines    the    moments    of   the    intersection 
cannot    be    removed,    for   there    would   no    longer   be    an 
intersection    (in    the    illustration,    that    event    corresponds 
to    the    subset),    and,    on    the    other   hand,    the    main    clause 
cannot    be    deleted   because    it    is    not    in    the    scope    of 
another    clause    (subordinate    clauses    are    and    can   be 
removed).       Let    us    illustrate    the    four    clauses    which 
enter    into    the    composition    of   Frame    and    Coincidence 
St  ructures . 
FRAME 

main    clause  r     -. main    clause      _- .__ 

sub    /    adv  ^ ^__  sub    /    adv  j_t 

n  ^ r^  ^ 

The  process  allows  for  the  removal  of  only  one  clause,  the 
subordinate  or  adverbial  of  a  Frame  structure,  thus 
granting  the  independent  status  only  to  the  subset  of 
a  frame  as  seen  below: 
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(50)  (a)     *Pendant    que    j'etais    malade. 

' Wh  ile    I    was    s  ick .  ' 

(b)  J'ai    ecrit    une    lettrc. 
' I    wrote    a    letter. ' 

(c)  *Ouand  j  'ai    ecrit    une    lettre. 

(d)  *J'etais    malade. 

(51)  (a)     *L'ete    dernier. 

' Last    summer . ' 

(b)  II    est    allc    en    1-rance. 

(c)  *L'ete    dernier. 

(d)  *I1    ctait    en    France. 

This    finding    should   come    as    no    surprise.       It    simply 
confirms    what    has    been    reiterated   about    the    autonomy    of 
the    compound   past    and    the    dependency    of   tlie    imperfect. 

We    have    limited    ourselves,    so    far,    to   properly 
included   subsets.       Regardless    of   the   name    we    gave    to    the 
intersection,    we    found    that    in    eacli    case    tlie    intersecting 
event    has    the    same    configuration,    the    closed    interval, 
thus    excluding    the    imperfect    from   the    realm    of    independent 
events.       It    is    now    time    to    enquire    about    intersections 
which    do   not    create    proper    inclusion    and    examine    their 
configuration.       This     is    the    topic    o  i'   oui-    next    section. 
Inc 1  us  ion 

Not    all    subsets    are    properly    included.       In    mathe- 
matics,   every   set    is    a   subset    of    itself.       When    events    are 
not    specified    for   proper    inclusion,    it    simply    means    that 
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they  are  interpreted  as  occupying  concordant  points  on 
the  time  line.   The  pattern  which  emerges  from  inclusion 
is  the  following:   both  events  of  the  intersection  are 
represented  by  the  same  type  of  interval.   Depending  on 
the  interval,  the  operator  is  either  quand  or  pendant  ,  as 
seen  in  the  examples 

[52)  J'ai  lu  pendant  que  tu  as  dormi. 
'1  read  while  you  slept.  ' 

(53)  II  etait  tetu  quand  il  etait  jeune. 
'He  was  stubborn  when  he  was  young. '. 

If  we  compare  the  above  two  examples  with  those  mentioned 
under  proper  inclusion,  we  notice  that  the  notion  of 
enclosure  rests  solely  on  the  operator.   On  the  time 
line,  the  moments  of  the  intersection  correspond  to  both 
sets. 

J'ai  lu 


I 1 


pendant  que  tu  as  dormi 

n 

II  etait  tetu 

quand    il    etait    jeune 

n 


\ — 3- 

-f — }- 


-f- 


-}- 


'Quand'  Operator 

Unlike  pendant ,  which  makes  explicit  the  function 
of  the  clause  it  introduces,  the  q  u  a  n  d  clause  in  an 
inclusion  intersection  cannot  be  labeled  in  terms  of 
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Frame    or    Coincidence.       Altliough    exjierience    tells    us 
that    it    is    unlikely    for    two    long    events    to    occupy    the 
exact    same    subset    of   the    time    line,    the    language    is 
uncommitted    as    to   which    clause    is    larger   than    the    other. 
The    open    interval    does    not    allow    for   this    type    of 
precision,    and   q uan d    discloses    no    clues    as    to   which    read- 
ing   is    preferred. 

Whether    it    is    the    Frame    wiiich    has    been    reduced   or 
the    subset    which   has    been    enlarged    is    a    matter    of   conjec- 
ture.     What    is    worth    noticing,    however,    is    the    convergence 
of   characteristics    previously    ascribed   to    each    type    of 
intersection.       In    this    inclusion    intersection,    the 
subordinate    both  locates    (Frame)    and    defines    the    moments 
of   the    intersection    (Coincidence).       In    other   words,    we 
find    on    the    one    hand    tliat    quand   j'ctais    jcune    satisfac- 
torily   answers    the    question    quand?    and,    on    the    other, 
that    il    etait    tetu   not    only    lasts    throughout    the    time    of 
the    subordinate   but    need   not    have    ceased   with   the    state 
of   being   young 

(54)  II    etait    tetu   ([uand    il    eta  it    jemie    et    il 
1  '  es  t    touj  ours  . 

'     .    ..     .     and    he    s  t  i  II  i  s     .  '  . 
N'ote    that    the    pronoun    jj_   could    not    stand     for    the    (|uand 
clause    as    sliown    below: 
Statement  :       II    etait    tetu   ([uand    il    etait    jeune. 

( 5 5 )  ( a )       Fst-ce    qu'il    est    toujours    aussi    tetu    qu'il 
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ne    I'etait 


'Is    he    still    as    stubborn    as    he    used   to    be?' 
[b)    *Est-ce    qu'il    est    toujours    aussi    jeune 
qu'il   ne    I'etait? 

'Is    he    still    as    young    as    he    used   to   be?'. 
The    function    of   a    Frame    clause,    like    that    of    an    adverbial, 
is    to    specify    'where    in    time'.       It    cannot,    therefore,    be 
ambiguous    with    respect    to    the    two   major   temporal    divisions 
of   past    and   present. 

Based   on    the    last    example,    it    could   be    argued   that 
the    intersection    is    a   true    case    of    Coincidence.       We    will 
not    pursue    this.       What    matters    is    that    the    language    does 
not    commit       itself   to    either    interpretation    and   shows 
this    lack    of   commitment   by    letting    the    two    events    be 
represented   by    the    same    type    of    interval. 
'Pendant'    operator 

The    notion    of   enclosure    is    more   noticeable    wlien   the 
subordinate    is    specified   by    pendant .       Unlike    the    inter- 
section  with   quand ,    the    event   wliich    intersects    with 
pendant    is    never    interpreted    as    going    on   beyond   the 
boundaries  of  the    operator.       There    is    a    striking    similarity, 
in    function,    between    t!ie    operator    p  end  an  t    and    its    counter- 
part   the    Boundary    adverbial,    with    respect    to    their     'limit- 
ing'     role.'       This    is    evidenced    in    the    following    two 
sentences : 
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(56)  J'ai  lu  pendant  qu  '  1  1  a  (.loriiii.  II  a  dor m i 
pendant  deux  heures.  J'ai  done  lu  pendant 
deux  heures . 

'I  read  while  he  slept.   He  slept  for  two 
hours.   Therefore,  I  read  for  two  hours.' 


and 


(57)(a)  *I1  est  arrive  pendant  que  j'ai  lu. 
'Me  arrived  while  I  read. ' 
Cb)  *I1  est  arrive  pendant  deux  heures. 
'He  arrived  for  two  Iiours  .  '  . 
The  latter  examples  show  that  the  intersecting  event 
must  be  large  enough  to  fill  the  space  specified  in 
pendant.   That  is  to  say  that  when  two  events,  linked 
by  the  operator  pendant ,  have  the  same  configuration  (a 
closed  interval),  they  must  also  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions.  Moreover,  whether  we  link  the  two  events  by 
means  of  an  intersection  CFrame)  or  a  union  (Boundary), 
the  end  result  is  the  same:   an  event  which  is  the  closed 
interval  and  has  the  same  duration  as  pendant  hence  the 
similarity  between  pendant  Vcp  and  pendant  adverbial. 
This  likeness  is  illustrated  in  example  (S6). 

If  the  Boundary  effect  is  not  intended,  the 
similarity  between  the  two  is  broken  by  reshapini;  tlic 
Frame  as  in 

(57)  ( c )   II  est  arrive  pendant  que  je  lisa i s  . 
'He  arrived  while  I  was  reading.'. 
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The  difference  between  a  Frame/Boundary  and  a  Frame  is 
illustrated  below 

EVENTS  liNTERSECTION       UNION 

J  'ai  lu  r      -I  ^  ^ 


pendant  qu'il  a  dormi 

OPERATION 
II  est  arrive 
pendant  que  je  lisais 

OPERATION 


< . h 


■   We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  function  of  the  two 

operators  under  Inclusion.   The  comment  in  capital 

letters  pertains  to  the  DURATION  of  the  subordinate 

with  respect  to  the  main  clause.   The  abbreviation 

'c.p.'  stands  for  'compound  past'  and  'imp'  for  the 

'imperfect '  . 

pendant  quand 

S,\.ME    [as    VP)   f c.p )    SMALLER 

Boundary  Coincidence 

Chap    2     (6  3)  Chap    3    (31-34) 

S.'^uME      ^ -c.p.       I      imp )    SAME 

Boundary/Frame  '   '  Coincidcn ce /Frame 

Chap    3    (52)  Chap    3    (53) 

LARGER     f imp ^    LARGER 

Frame  Frame 

Chap    3    (18-19)  (Cliap    3    (17-18) 

Before    we    turn    our    attention    to    tlisjoint    events,    we 

can    summarise    the    intersection    of   events    in    the    following 

terms:       an    intersection    is    defined    as    the    conjunction    of 

two    overlapping   events,    a    main    clause    and    a    subordinate 
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clause  or  a  main  clause  and  an  adverbial.   Two  events 
which  intersect  may  have  the  same  dimensions  or  be  of 
different  sizes.   If  both  events  occupy  the  same  space, 
their  configuration  is  the  same;  if  not,  their  inter- 
section is  represented  by  the  two  intervals,  open  and 
closed,  the  smaller  of  the  two  being  represented  by  the 
closed  interval. 

Non intersect  ion  of  Events 
Not  all  related  events  constitute  an  intersection. 
On  the  number  line,  intervals  which  do  not  intersect 
are  said  to  be  disjoint.   Disjoint  segments  result  from 
two  types  of  linguistic  s t ructures -  - coordinat ion  and 
subordination.   It  is  our  purpose  to  examine  these  two 
phenomena  and,  in  so  doing,  to  complement  our  descrip- 
tive tableau  of  the  two  aspectual  tenses.   We  hope  to 
clarify  the  temporal  implication  of  each  of  the  following 
examples  by  means  of  spatial  delineation: 

(58) (a)   Paul  a  mange,  a  bu  et  est  parti. 
'Paul  ate,  drank,  and  left.' 
(B)  "Paul  mangeait,  buvait  et  partait. 

'Paul  ate  (durat ion) /was  eating,  drank 
Cdurat ion) /was  drinking,  and  left  (duration) 
/was  leaving.  ' 
(59) (a)   Paul  a  lu  quand  je  suis  arrive. 
'Paul  read  when  1  came  in. '. 
We  will  begin  by  examin  ing  Coordinat  ion  . 
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Coordination 


Traditional  and  linguistic  grammars  have  divided 
complex  sentences  into  coordination  and  subordination, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  felt  to  exist  between 
the  constitutent  clauses.   We  stated  earlier  that  in 
subordination,  clauses  are  hierarchically  organized.   In 
coordination,  there  is  no  dependency;  all  clauses  are 
equal . 

The  basic  operator  in  a  coordination  is  et  'and',  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  conjuncts  which  can  be 
strung  together.   There  is  a  restriction,  however, 
concerning  the  elements  involved  in  a  coordination; 
nouns  can  only  be  conjoined  with  nouns,  adjectives  with 
adjectives,  adverbs  with  adverbs,  etc.,  as  seen  below. 

(60)  Paul  et  Ma rie  ont  man ge . 
'  Paul  and  Mary  ate .  ' 

(61)  Paul  est  grand,  beau  et  costaud. 
'Paul  is  tall,  handsome,  and  husky.' 

(62)  Paul  parle  bien  et  vite. 
'Paul  speaks  well  and  fast.' 

(63)  Paul  a  mange  chez  Marie  et  chez  moi. 
'Paul  ate  at  Mary's  home  and  mine.' 

Whether  sentences  (61)  and  (ti2)  constitute  a  case  of 
conjunction  reduction,  that  is,  resulting  from  two  under- 
lying conjoined  clauses,  is  not  our  immediate  concern. 
Of  interest  to  us  is  the  conjoining  of  past  tense  verbs, 
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the  forms  they  can  assume,  and  the  space  they  occupy  on 
the  time  axis. 

When  aspectual  tenses  are  coordinated,  the  following 
results : 

[64)  (a)   J'ai  mange  et  j  'al  lu. 
'  I  ate  and  I  read,  ' 
(b)   J'ai  mange  et  il  a  lu. 
'I  ate  an  d  he  read.  ' 
(6  5) (a)  *Je  dormais  et  je  mangcais  .  .  . 

'I  was  sleeping  and  I  was  eating  .  .  .  ' 
(b)   Je  dormais  et  il  mangoait  .  .  . 

'I  was  sleeping  and  he  was  eating  .  .  .  ' 
(66)  (a)   Je  courais  et  je  suis  tomhc. 
'I  was  running  and  I  fell.  ' 
(b)  ^J'ai  couru  et  je  tombais. 

'I  ran  and  I  was  falling.  '. 
If  we  had  to  depict  the  union  of  the  above  events,  we 
would  notice  two  things:   one,  that  the  choice  regarding 
intersection  vs  non inters ect ion  exists  only  when  the 
events  are  in  the  compound  past,  and,  two,  that  the 
presence  of  one  imperfect  always  triggers  an  intersection. 

The  events  in  example  (64)  can  be  interpreted  as 
having  occurred  simultaneously  or  in  succession.   Because 
of  tlic  autonomy  of  these  clauses,  it  is  often  irrelevant 
to  make  that  distinction.   In  a  coordination,  the  s)Titactic 
order  is  often  motivated  by  factors  other  than  chronology, 
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for   example,    by    their   order   of    recollection,    their 
importance,    etc.       If   the    speaker   wishes    to    be    explicit 
about    either   type    of    union,    intersection    and   noninter- 
section,    he    must    resort    to    other    operators    such    as 

(67)  ( a )      J'ai    lu   en    mangeant . 

'1    read   while    eating.' 
(b)       11    a    lu   pendant    que    j'ai    marine. 
'Me    read  while    I    ate.  ' 

(68)  (a)      J'ai    lu,    puis    j'ai    mange. 

'I    read    and    then    I    ate.' 
(b)      J'ai    mange    apres    avoir    lu. 

'I    ate    after    reading.'. 
With    respect    to    simultaneity,    the    choice    between    pendant 
and   en_  Vp resent    participle    is    not    aspectual    but    syntactic 
and    involves    the    co- re  ferent  ialit)-    of   the    two    subjects. 

Compound   events    with    two    imperfects    or   one    imperfect 
and    a    compound   past,    on    the    one    hand,    can    never   produce 
a    succession    on    the    time    line.       The    exigency    for    an 
intersection    is    primordial.       If   there    is    a    compound   past, 
be    it    introduced   through    coordination    of   subordination, 
it    is    immediately    interpreted   as    the    expected    subset. 
The    deviance    of    (66)  (b)    pertains    to    tlic    lopsided    size    of 
the    intersecting    events. 
Subordination 

Traditional    grammarians    have    always    apportioned    an 
impressive    amount    of   material    to    tlie    treatment    of 
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subordinate  clauses.   These  clauses  have  been  divided 
into  'complements',  'relatives'  and  '  adverbials  '  ,  and  each 
has  received  equal  attention. 

When  we  examine  the  material  available  from  other 
grammars,  namely  linguistic  grammars,  we  notice  that  the 
adverbial  clauses  receive  very  little  attention.  Langacker 
(1972)  expresses  the  pervading  interest  of  Iiis  generation 
well  when  he  states:   'Of  the  various  kinds  of  subordinate 
clauses  to  be  found  in  human  languages,  we  will  focus  our 
attention  on  two  that  are  of  fundamental  importance, 
complement  clauses  and  relative  clauses'  (1972,  p.  144). 
True  to  his  statement,  subordinate  of  time,  place,  etc. 
are  ignored.   V,'e  must  therefore  continue  to  examine  these 
clauses  in  the  light  of  the  model  chosen  and  examine  the 
pattern  they  create. 
Configuration  of  disjoint  sets 

Let  us  begin  by  comparing  the  following  sentences: 

(69)  (a)   Ma r i e  1  i s  a i  t  q u and  Paul  est  a  r r i \'c  . 

'Mary   was    reading   when    Paul    arrived. ' 
(b)       Marie    a    lu   quand    Paul    est    arrive. 
'Mary    read  when    Paul    arrived. ' 

(70)  ( a )       Paul    ctait    hcurcux    c^iiand    Marie    lui    a 

t  c  1  c  ]•)  h  o  n  e  . 


Paul    was    Iiappy    wlicn    Mary    called   him.  ' 
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(b)   Paul  a  ete  lieureux  quand  Marie  lui  a 
telephone. 

'Paul  was  happy  (became  happy)  when  Mary 
cal led. ' 
(71) (a)   II  avait  20  ans  quand  j  ' ai  fait  sa 
connaiss  ance  . 

'He  was  20  years  old  when  I  met  him, ' 
(b)  *I1  a  eu  20  ans  quand  j  '  ai  fait  sa 
connaiss  ance . 

'He  turned  20  when  I  met  him. '. 
The  statements  made  in  the  (a)  sentences  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  (b)  sentences:   the  former 
represent  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  events,  the 
latter,  a  causal  relationship.   In  the  case  of  a  stative 
verb,  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  two  sets  is  a  deviant 
sentence  (71) (b) . 

The  linguistic  difference  we  have  just  noticed  can 
be  depicted  as  follows: 


main  clause  f ^ 


subordinate 


-M- 


n       . u    _^^ 

Unlike    the    (a)    sentences,    disjoint    events    are 
represented   by    two    closed    intervals,    and,    o{   the    t\<o 
events,    it    is    the    subordinate   which    precedes    in    time. 
The    configuration    above    is    unique    in    that    it    does    not 
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parallel    the    other    incidence    of   the    two    compound   pasts 
which    occurred   with   pendant .       In    tliis    section   we  will 
show   that    unlike    pendant  ,    quand   is    punctual    and    conse- 
quently   expresses    a    different    kind    of    relationship. 

First,    we   will    show   that    the    two   events    linked  by 
quand    do   not    intersect. 

(72}(a)      Marie    lisait    quand    Paul    est    arrive    mais 
elle    s'est    arretce    des    son    arrivce. 
'Mary   was    reading   when    Paul    arrived,    but 
she    stopped   as    soon    as    he    arrived. ' 
Cb)     "Marie    a    lu   quand    Paul    est    arrive    mais 
elle    s'est    arretce    dcs    son    arrivce. 
'Mary    read   when    Paul    arrived,    but    she 
stopped    as    soon    as    he    arrived. ' 
(73) [ a )       Paul    etait    heurcux   quand   Marie    lui    a 
telephone    mais    son    appel    I'a    rendu 
malheureux. 

'Paul   was    happy    when   Mary    called   him,    but 
her    calling    made    him    unhappy.  ' 
(b)    '^Paul    a    ete    heureux   quand    Marie    lui    a 
telephone    mais    son    appel    I'a    rendu 
m  a  1  li  e  u  I'  e  u  x  . 

'Paul    became    liappy    whcMi    Mary    called    him, 
but    her    calling    made    him    unhappy. ' 
The    change    mentioned    in    the    mais     'but'    clause    can    only 
affect    something   which    was    going    on    in    the    main    clause. 
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As    expected,    its    co-occurrence    in    the    (a)    examples    is 
logical;    it    is    not    in    the    (b)    sentences.       The    context 
of   activities   which    normally    follow    one    another   will 
concur   with   what    has    just    been    implied. 

(74) (a)    *Je    dormais    quand    j e    me    suis    couchc. 
'1    was    sleeping   when    I    went    to   bed. ' 
(b)      J'ai    dormi    quand   j e    me    suis    couche. 
'I    slept    when    I    went    to    bed. ' 
(75) (a)     *Je    m'habillais    quand    j e    me    suis    leve. 
'I    was    getting    dressed   when    I    got    up.' 
(b)       Je    me    suis    habille    quand   je    me    suis    leve. 
'I    got    dressed   when    I    got    up. ' 
We    must   now   demonstrate    that    unlike    pendant  ,    quand 
Vcp    has    a   punctual    interpretation    even    if   the    verb 
itself   is    not   punctual.      The    following   sentence    illustrates 
the    situation. 

(76)  J'ai    lu   quand    il    a    dormi. 
'I    read   when    he    slept.  ' 

To    explain    the    above    sentence,    native    speakers    usually 
rephrease    it    in    tlie    following   manner: 

(77)  J'ai    lu   quand    il    s'est    en dormi. 
'I    read   when    he    fell    asleep.  '. 

The    synonym    is    a    punctual     verb    which    re  Tors    to    the    initial 
stage    of    tlic    event    named    in    (7  7).       Not    all    situations    can 
be    so    easily    rephrased. 

The    other    method   which    we    will    use    to    illustrate 
that    it    is    indeed   tlie    inceptive   phase   which    is    being 
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described  in  the  quand  clause  is  by  showing  that  it  cannot 
be  any  other  of  its  phases  nor  its  entire  occurrence. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  illustrate  the  three  phases  of 
a  nonpunctual  closed  interval  and  see  what  would  normally 
be  said  at  each  phase. 

Phase  1  inceptive 

• 

Phase    2  ,  s  medial 

Phase    3 


-f 


4- 


terminative 


u 


f 


-^ 


Phase    1.       (78) (a)  J'ai  lu  quand    il    a    dormi. 

(b)  J'ai  lu  quand    il    s'est    endormi. 

^'^^^^    ^-       (79)  Ca)  =^J'ai  lu  quand    il    a    dormi. 

(b)  J'ai  lu  pendant    qu'il    dormait . 

'I    read   while    he    slept. ' 
Phase    3.       (80)  (a)     '^J'ai    lu   quand    il    a    dormi. 

(b)      J'ai    lu   quand    il    s'est    reveille. 

'1    read  when    he   woke    up. ' 

Union  (31)  (a)    '^J'ai    lu   quand    il    a    dormi. 

(b)      J'ai    lu   aprcs    qu'il    a    eu    dormi. 

'T    read    after   lie    slept.' 

Example    (79)    eliminates    any    intersection    interpretation. 

Note    the   need    for   the    presence    of   pendant    for    sucli    a 

reading.       Examples     (78),     (80) -(81)     demonstrate    that    the 

punctual    reading    of   quan  d    is    associated    only    Acith    the 

inceptive    phase    of   the    event. 
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Causality.       Besides    having    a    unique    configuration, 
the    disjoint    sets    linked   by   quand   show   the    following 
relationship : 

(82)(a)      J 'eta  is    ma lade    quand    tu   m'as    ecrit. 
'I    was    sick   when    you   wrote    to    me.' 
[b)    *J'ai    etc    malade    quand    tu   m'as    ecrit. 
'I    got    sick   when   you  wrote    to    me. ' 
(8  3)  (a)       C'etait    I'liivcr    quand    on    s'est    connu. 

'It    was    winter   when   we    got    acquainted, ' 
(b)     *Ca    a    cte    I'hiver   quand    on    s'est    connu. 
'V/inter    came   when   we    got    acquainted.  '. 
(84)(a)       Elle    dormait    quand    le    telephone    a    sonne. 
'She    was    sleeping   when    the    phone    rang. ' 
(b)     "Elle    a    dormi    quand    le    telephone    a    sonne. 
'She    slept    when    the    phone    rang.'. 
The    (b)    sentences    are    semantically    deviant    because    of 
the    cause    and    effect    reading    generated   by    the    subordinate 
clause.       This    notion    of    causality    is    less    obvious    when 
the    main    clause    does    not    represent    a    periodic    event    or 
a   St  at e. 

(85)       II    m'a    dit    bonjour   ([uand    il    est    arrive. 
'!Ie    said    "hello"    to    nie    when    he    came    in.  ' 
What    transpires    in    the    above    sentence    is    a    succession    of 
events  . 

At    the    beginning    of   this    chapter,    we    saw    that,    in 
an    intersection,    the    excliange    of    function    of   the    component 
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clauses    did   not    alter   the    temporal    meaning   of   the 
sentence,     for    instance, 

(86) (a)      J'etais    jeune    quand    j'ai    ecrit    ce    poeme. 
(b)      J'ai    ecrit    ce    poeme    quand   j'etais    jeune. 
In    both    cases,    the    moments    of   the    intersection    correspond 
to    the    same    event.       If   we    attempt    to    do    the    same    to    events 
which    do   not    intersect,    the    meaning    is    changed. 
(87)  (a)       II    a   pleure    quand   elle    est    partie. 
(b)       Elle    est    partie    quand    il    a    pleure. 
The    temporal    ordering    of   events    is    the    natural    consequence 
of    causality.       By    exchanging    the    function    of   the    consti- 
tuent   clauses,    we    alter   the    meaning    of   the    relationship. 

Locator.       As    an    operator   serving    to    link    events,    the 
causal    quand    is    closer    in    meaning    to    tlie    Frame    quand 
than    to    the    Coincidence    quand    in    that    it    too    locates    the 
event    named    in    the    main    clause. 
Question:      Marie    a    lu,    quand? 

(88)  Quand    Paul    est    arrive . 
Question:       Paul    a    etc    heureux,    quand? 

(89)  Quand    Marie    lui    a    telephone. 

The    locative    information    in    the    above    sentences    is 
different       from   but    as    significant    as    that    of    a    Frame. 
Instead    of   enclosing,    tlic    punctual    quand    indicates    the    point 
which   precedes    the   other   event.       We    could    argue    that    the 
answer    in    (a)    below    is    more    precise    than    the    one    in    (b). 
Question:       On    the    number    line,    where    is    b? 
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(90)  (a)      After    5. 

(b)       Between    4    and 


For   the    Coincidence    quand ,    tlie    question   would  have    to    be 

reformulated    in 

Question:       On    the    number    line,    where    is    tlie    interval    [4,9)? 

(c)       At    6. 
The    latter   reply    is    obviously    incomplete   with    respect    to 
any   other  points    in    the    interval. 

yVnother   property   which    the    causal    quand   has    in 
common   with   the    Frame    pertains    to    the    occurrence    of 
other    operators.       Whereas    tlie    quand    of    Coincidence   was 
unique    in    its    function,    the    other    two    share    their    function 
with   other    forms.       The    selection    of   an    operator    for    a 
Frame    is    motivated   by    the    size    of    the    event,    that    of   an 
operator    for    a    causal    clause    by    its    continguity    to    the 
other    clause,    as    seen    in 

(91)(a)       II    est    venu   me    voir   cjuand    .11    est    arrive, 
'ile    came    to    see    me   wlien    he    arrived.  ' 
( b )       II    est    \'enu   me    voir    dcs    qu'il    est    arrive . 

'Ke    came    to    see    me    as    soon    as    he    arrived.'. 
The    affinity   which    exists    between    the    caus al - locat i ve 
and    the    Frame    is    perhaps    due    to    the    temporal    antecedence, 
partial    or    complete,    of    the    subordinate,     and    the    autonomy 
of   the    main    clause. 
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The  Medial  Aspect 
Based  on  our  observation  regarding  the  dependency  of 
the  imperfect  and  its  counterpart,  the  open  interval, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  of  the  aspectual 
pair  medial/nonmedial ,  the  medial  category  is  the  marked 
one.   In  this  section,  we  shall  add  to  the  dependency 
claim  another  peculiarity  of  the  medial  cat egory - -that 
some  of  its  forms  are  derived  from  the  nonmedial  category. 
By  this,  we  mean  that  syntactic  structures  normally 
represented  by  the  closed  interval  in  their  single 
occurrence  take  on  an  open  serial  reading  in  the  environ- 
ment of  an  imperfect.   The  union  of  these  events  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  HABITUAL  aspect.   In  the  illustration 
below,  the  first  subcategories  branching  out  of  the 
medial  aspect  specify  the  distinction  between  the 
derived  forms  and  the  nondcrived  ones.   Throughout  this 
chapter,  the  occurrences  of  the  imperfect  have  belonged 
to  the  nonhabitual,  nonprogressive  aspect. 
+habit  ual 
+media 

+p  r ogress  i  ve 

/' 
•habi  t  ua  1( 


-^ 


—4- 


-4-4- 


progress i vc 


-(- 


-^ 


Before  we  examine  the  habitual  aspect,  we  will  briefly 
discuss  the  progressive  form. 
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The  Progressive  Aspect 

The  PROGRESSIVE  form  is  optional  in  French  and  is 
realized  by  the  periphrasis  ctre  en  train  de  'to  be  in 
the  process  of'.    When  the  event  described  happened  in 
the  past,  this  emphatic  form  occurs  exclusively  in  the 
imperfect  and  has  a  narrower  distribution  than  the 
progressive  of  most  languages;  moreover,  even  when 
perfectly  acceptable,  the  progressive  form  is  not 
frequently  used  in  French.   It  is  not  entirely  clea.r  why 
this  form  is  not  widely  used.   We  shall,  nevertheless, 
attempt  the  following  explanation. 

If  the  function  of  the  progressive,  as  defined  by 

grammarians,  is  to  focus  the  attention  on  the  unfolding 

of  an  action  at  a  particular  moment  (the  moment  of 

speech  for  utterances  in  the  present  and  a  recoverable 

moment  for  events  in  the  past)  ,  then  it  seems  that  this 

emphasis  is  not  necessary  in  Frencli  due  to  the  restrictive 

use  of  the  imperfect  and  the  emphasis  attached  to  the 

crucial  moment  of  the  intersection. 

Regarding  the  restrictive  use  of  the  imperfect, 
1 
our  analysis  has  shown  that  this  aspectual  tense  always 

corresponds  to  the  medial  pliase  of  an  event  and  is 
specific  about  the  exclusion  of  the  endpoints  and  the 
nonpunctuality  of  the  event.   In  languages  in  which  the 
contrast  between  medial/nonmedia 1  is  less  stringent, 
the  specification  about  the  durativc  phase  becomes  indis- 
pensable.  In  French,  this  phase  is  unambiguously  specified. 
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The  second  characteristic  linked  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  progressive  form  is  the  immediacy  of  a  situation-- 
a  property  which  makes  it  incompatible  with  long  duration. 
In  the  context  of  short  duration,  the  role  of  the 
progressive  form  is  to  make  the  area  'in  progress'  stand 
out.   We  have  seen  that,  in  French,  this  role  competes 
with  another,  the  expected  moment  of  the  intersection. 
The  interest  generated  around  the  area  of  the  intersection 
appears  to  be  sufficient  in  identifying  the  'in  progress' 
part  of  the  situation.   Based  on  these  two  observations, 
the  medial  aspect  of  the  imperfect  and  the  focal  power  of 
the  intersection,  there  appears  to  be  little  motivation 
to  specify  that  area  of  the  event  any  further. 

The  redundancy  claim  of  the  progressive  is  confirmed 
below. 

(92)Ca)   II  est  arrive  pendant  que  je  faisais  la 
vaissel  le . 

'He  arrived  u'hile  I  was  ivashing  the  dishes.  ' 
(b)   II  est  arrive  pendant  que  j'etais  en  train 
de  faire  la  vaissel le. 

'He  arrived  while  I  was  in  the  process  of 
doing  the  dishes.' 
In  these  examples,  we  see  that  the  nonprogressive  form 
does  not  exclude  the  progressive  meaning  nor  does  tlie 
presence  of  etre  en  train  de  bring  out  any  difference  in 
the  interpretation.   In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  progressive 
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merges  with  the  nonprogressive,  we  will  not  pursue  the 
particular  characteristics  attached  to  that  form. 
The  Habitual  Aspect 

If  we  recall  the  two  basic  properties  of  the  open 
interval,  that  of  being  nonpunctual  and  of  having  no 
first  or  last  point,  we  can  anticipate  what  will  happen 
when  an  event  with  well  defined  boundaries  is  forced 
into  an  'open  environment'.   Just  as  telic  and  punctual 
events  were  caused  to  repeat  when  occurring  inside 
boundaries  larger  than  their  own,  events  whose  configur- 
ations resemble  the  closed  interval  take  on  a  Habitual 
reading  when  in  the  imperfect. 

In  chapter  two,  when  we  treated  the  Iterative 
aspect,  we  saw  that  certain  events,  because  they  were 
not  repeatable,  were  ungrammatical  in  an  Iterative 
situation  (1 35 ) -  (1 36) .   We  find  the  same  result  when 
the  aspect  is  Habitual. 

(93) (a)  *ri  naissait  quand  j  'avals  dix  ans. 

'He  used  to  be  born  when  I  was  ten  years  old.' 
(b)  *I1  ecrivait  un  poeme  quand  il  ctait  jeune. 

'He  used  to  write  a  poem  when  he  was  young.' 
Besides  the  expected  unacccpt abi  1  it y  of  the  above  transi- 
tional and  telic  events,  we  encounter  the  following 
deviance: 

(94)  (a)  •^J' arrivals  cjuand  jc  travail  lais  chez  Ford. 
'I  used  to  arrive  when  I  worked  at  Ford. ' 
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(b)  *Je    me    levais  quand  j  'ctais  en  vacances . 

'I  used  to  get  up  when  I  was  on  vacation. ' 

(c)  *Je  lisais  pendant  une  heure  quand  j  'etais 

etudiante . 

' I  used  to  read  for  an  hour  when  I  was  a 

student . ' 

(d)  *0n  se  voyait  deux  fois  quand  on  etait  jeune. 

'We  used  to  see  each  other  twice  when  we 

we  re  young.  ' 
It  is  not  the  case  that  the  events  mentioned  above  are 
unique  and  cannot  therefore  occur  more  than  once,  as  was 
the  case  in  (93),  but,  because  of  the  structure  of  the 
Habitual  aspect,  a  temporal  frame  is  required  around 
each  event.   Unlike  the  Iterative,  whose  repetitions  formed 
a  concatenation,  chapter  two  [1281- [141),  the  repetitions 
of  the  Habitual  aspect  are  not  intended  to  be  linked. 
Their  separation  is  assured  by  means  of  an  adverbial  whose 
function  is  to  punctuate  eacl:  occurrence. 

(95)[a)   J 'arrivals  h    8h  quand  jc  travail  la  is  chez 

Ford. 

'I    used    to    arrive    at    8    a.m.     .     .     .     ' 

(b)  Je    me    levais    tard    c[uand    j  'ctais    en    vacances. 
'I    used    to    get    up    Into    .     .     .     ' 

[ c )  Je    lisais    pendant    une    hcurc    tous    Ics    matins 
quand    j  'ctais    etudiante. 

'I    used    to    read    for    an    liour    every    morning    .     . 
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(dj   On  se  voyait  deux  fois  par  semaine  quand 
on  e  t  a  i  t  j  e  un  e  . 

'We  used  to  see  each  other  twice  a 
week  .  .  .  ' 
The  configuration  which  results  from  the  co-occur- 
rence of  these  events  is  similar  to  the  one  described  in 
the  section  on  Inclusion.   When  a  derived  nomedial  event 
fills  an  open  interval,  a  unification  of  events  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  adverbial  which  prevents  the 
speaker  from  recounting  the  number  of  occurrences  or 
speaking  about  any  event  in  particular. 

We  have  just  seen  a  case  of  Habitual  repetitions 
corresponding  to  a  Frame  structure;  the  same  is  poss ible 
for  a  Coincidence  intersection. 

(96)  (a)   II  arrivait  toujours  a  I'hcure  quand  il 
a  decide  d'arriver  en  retard. 
'He  used  to  arrive  on  time  when  he  decided 
to  arrive  1  at  c .  ' 
(b )   II  ecrivait  un  pocmc  tous  les  jours  quand 
un  jour  il  s'est  mis  h   ecrire  un  roman. 
'He  used  to  write  a  poem  every  day  when 
one  day  lie  began  to  write  a  novel.  ' 
Here  again,  the  basic  intersection  corresponds  to  tlie 
one  described  in  the  section  on  Coincidence. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  examples  of  repetitions  meant 
to  concur  in  time  with  the  duration  expressed  in  a  Frame 
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clause  (95)  and  repetitions  forming  the  background  of  a 
punctual  intersection  (96).   Consider  the  follo^ving 
example : 

(97)  Marie  lis  a  it  quand  Paul  arrivait. 

'Mary  V'/as  always  reading  whenever  Paul  arrived.' 
'Mary  would  read  whenever  Paul  arrived.'. 

As  seen  in  the  translation,  sentence  (96)  is  ambiguous 

in  French.   Its  origin  could  be  either 

(98)  (a)   Marie  lisait  ciuand  Paul  est  arrive, 
(b)   Marie  a  lu  quand  Paul  est  arrive. 

The  ambiguity  of  sentence  (96)  confirms  what  was  said 
earlier  about  the  Habitual  aspect.   In  this  aspect,  we 
do  not  lose  the  identity  of  the  original  events. 

Not  all  events  are  ambiguous  with  regard  to  their 
origin.   When  the  quand  clause  does  not  correspond  to  a 
once  in  a  life-time  situation,  such  as  the  state  of  being 
young,  and  when  the  original  event,  in  the  main  clause, 
has  specified  boundaries,  then  the  reading  can  only  be 
modeled  after  the  union  of  two  compound  pasts. 

(99)(a)   II  ecrivait  un  poeme  quand  11  etait  deprimc. 
'He  used  to  write  a  poem  when  he  got 
depressed. ' 
(b)  El\c    le  frapp  a  it  ([uand  cllc  sc  facliait. 
'She  used  to  hit  him  when  she  got  mad. ' 
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(c)  II  etait  absent  deux  semaines  quand  il 
eta  it  malade. 

'He  used  to  be  absent  for  two  weeks  when 
he  got  s  ick.  ' 

(d)  II  preparait  le  diner  en  dix  minutes  quand 
elle  ai-rivait. 

'He  would  get  dinner  ready  in  ten  minutes 
when  she  would  arrive. ' 
Oftentime,  in  French,  the  original  q u a n d  is  replaced  by 
chaque  fois  'each  time'  to  specify  the  internal  causal 
relationship  of  the  two  events. 

We  SiTould  like  to  conclude  by  mentioning  other 
operators  wliich,  like  quand,  trigger  tlie  repetitions  of 
the  two  original  events. 

(100)  (a)   II  arrivait  pendant  que  nous  mangions. 
'He  would  arrive  every  time  we  ate. ' 
(b)   II  partait  comme  nous  arrivions. 

'He  would  leave  every  time  we  arrived.  '. 
The  original  occurrence  of  the  two  events  falls  under 
the  Frame  description  and,  as  such,  should  parallel 
example  f95).   This  is  not  the  case.   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  intersection  of  two  open  intervals  is 
strictly  limiteii  to  ([uand.   Tlic  other  operators,  petulant, 
comme,  and  quand  coincidence,  all  indicate  the  successive 
occurrence  of  two  events. 

The  distinction  established  in  chapter  two  regarding 
the  specification  of  the  different  nonmedial  categories 
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has  proven  useful  in  determining  the  two  subcategories 
of  the  medial  aspect.   It  is  the  subordinate  clause, 
however,  which  determines  whether  the  repetitions  named 
in  the  main  clause  concur  with  a  frame,  in  which  case  the 
frame  is  further  clarified  by  an  adverbial  indicating  the 
degree  of  regularity  (95),  ot  whether  it  is  the  whole 
intersection  which  is  being  repeated  (99) -(100). 
In  this  chapter  on  compound  events,  we  have 
demonstrated  how  the  patterns  created  by  tlie  co-occurrence 
of  the  imperfect  and  tlie  compound  past  were  limited  to 
certain  mathematical  representations.   Likewise,  we  have 
noticed  an  economy  of  operators  in  producing  these 
representations;  for  example,  tlie  operator  ((uand  produces 
four  different  patterns  depending  upon  the  configuration 
of  the  operands.   Another  observation  we  made  pertains  to 
the  function  of  advcrbials  as  events  completing  tlie 
imperfect;  this  supports  our  previous  claim  regarding 
their  status  as  events.   We  also  remarked  on  the  dependency 
of  a  main  clause  in  the  imperfect.   In  the  last  section  of 
the  chapter  we  added  to  the  dependency  claim  another 
peculiarity  of  the  imperfect,  that  of  representing  the 
habitual  occurrence  of  closed  interval  events.   Further 
details  about  these  findings  and  those  of  the  preceding 
chapter  arc  presented  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
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Notes 

Regarding  the  historical  present,  Grevisse  writes: 
' Le  present  historique  est  f requemment  employe  pour 
donner  au  recit  une  vivacitc  particuliere  .  .  .  Cc  present 
historique  peut  se  trouver  associe  a  un  temps  passe,  mais 
alors  le  present  doit  exprimer  les  faits  essenticls,  et 
le  passe,  les  faits  accessoires,  les  explications' 
(1970  f  715)  . 

2 
One  out  of  eight  informants  found  this  reading 

unnatural , 

Her  again,  English  distinguishes  between  tlie 
different  uses  of  the  French  pendant .   The  operator 
wh i 1 c  is  used  to  introduce  a  clause.   Earlier,  we  saw 
that  during  was  reserved  for  Frame  adverbials  and  for, 
for  Boundary  adverbials. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
CONCLUSION 

Several  considerations  prompted  this  study;  the 
asymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  French  tense  system  in 
the  past  and  the  nontemporal  opposition  of  the  imperfect 
and  the  compound  past,  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
nonnative  speakers  of  French  in  assimilating  these  two 
tenses  and  of  native  speakers  explaining  them  for  lack  of 
a  coherent  description,  and  tlie  need  of  a  framework  in 
which  to  explore  unambiguously  the  two  concepts  of  time 
and  space  as  it  applies  to  aspect. 

Motivation  for  the  Mathematical  Terminology 

Since  the  chronological  imbalance  of  tenses  has  been 
made  visible  by  means  of  the  time  line,  further 
exploration  of  how  these  linguistic  constructs  appear  on 
the  time  line  seemed  logical.   In  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  we  discovered  a  relationship  between 
certain  aspectual  constructs  and  certain  concepts  from 
mathematics . 

A  verb  in  the  imperfect  describes  an  event  which  is 
'ongoing',  its  cndpoints  not  being  determined  by  the 
sentence.   In  some  sense,  an  event  in  the  imperfect  has  no 
beginning  nor  end;  tliis  certainly  seems  true  in  Jean  man- 
geai t  ■   A  theorem  of  mathematics  is  that  an  open    interval 
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represents  a  segment  of  the  line  with  no  beginning  nor 
end  points;  it  therefore  seemed  logical  to  define  a 
correspondence  between  sentences  in  the  imperfect  and 
open  intervals  on  the  time  (number)  line. 

A  verb  in  the  compound  past  has  both  a  beginning 
and  an  end  inherent  in  the  perfective  formulation.   A 
closed  interval  also  has  a  beginning  and  an  end  point 
(which  may  be  the  same  point);  again  it  seemed  logical 
to  define  a  correspondence  between  the  closed  interval 
and  the  compound  past. 

Tlie  considerations  above  led  to  the  following 
definition:   an  Ev^ent  was  defined  as  that  subset  of  the 
time  line  for  which  the  construct  can  be  said  to  occur. 
This  definition  includes  such  constructs  as  tensed 
verbs  (like  those  mentioned  above)  and  adverbials. 

Compound  events  were  treated  by  using  the  above 
mentioned  correspondence  on  tlie  component  phrases  and 
extending  the  correspondence  to  one  between  certain  words, 
such  as  quand  and  pendant ,  and  certain  set  operations, 
such  as  intersection  and  union.   Tliese  set  operations 
were  tlien  applied  to  the  sets  corresponding  to  the 
c o mji o n e n t  p lir a s c s  . 

S  umma  r)'  of  1"  i  nd  i  n  g  s 
While  investigating  tlic  spatial  delineation  described 
above,  as  applied  to  the  tem]ioral  structures  in  French, 
the  following  points  were  raised: 
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1.  The  temporal  constituency  of  a  nonpunctual  event 
has  been  limited  to  tliree  phases:   inceptive,  durative, 
terminative.   Tliis  division  was  decided  upon  while 
examining  Boundary  adverbials  wliicli  seem  to  refer  only 
to  these  three  phases.   A  union  of  these  phases  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  complete  event.   Tlie  imperfect 
corresponds  to  the  durative  phase;  it  turns  out  that  it 
must  be  completed  by  anotlier  event  in  order  to  be 
grammatically  acceptable. 

2.  There  are  two  types  of  adverbials,  Boundary  and 
Frame,  the  distinguishing  factor  being  whether  it  is  an 
event  or  not.   Boundary  arc  those  adverbials  which 
specify  the  duration  of  an  event  and  are  spatial  in 
nature,  and  Frame,  those  wliicli  exist  independently  of 
other  events;  they  are  temporal  in  nature. 

3.  Boundar)'  adverbials  fall  into  two  categories:   those 
which  modify  telle  and  those  wiiich  modify  atelic  events; 
the  latter  perform  tlie  auxiliary  function  of  making 
explicit  the  duration  of  atelic  events  and  making  iterative, 
punctual  events . 

4.  Frame  adverbials  are  bona  fide  events  and  parallel 
in  function  the  subordinate  clause.   They  can  serve  as  a 
frame,  restricting  the  scojie  of  tense,  a  restriction 

not  necessary  for  the  gramma t ica 1 i ty  of  the  sentence,  or 
they  can  perform  tlic  indispens  ib  1  e  function  of  completing 
an  imperfect  event. 
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5.  There  are  several  operators  which  link  events;  the 
temporal  operators  quand  and  pendant  have  been  emphasized 
here,   Whereas  pendant  introduces  only  nonpunctual  events, 
quand  can  co-occur  with  both  punctual  and  nonjumctual 
events.   Both,  however,  can  co-occur  with  either  interval. 

6.  The  patterns  created  by  events  linked  by  operators 
are  the  following: 

a)  Indus  ion- -when  two  events  are  assumed  to  have  the 
same  duration,  the  configuration  of  the  two  intersecting 
events  is  the  same.   Quand  links  tu'o  open  intervals  and 
pendant ,  two  closed  intervals. 

b)  Proper  inclus ion- -when  two  events  have  different 
duration,  the  enclosing  event  is  represented  by  the  open 
interval  and  the  enclosed  event,  the  closed  interval.   If 
the  enclosing  event  corresponds  to  the  subordinate  clause, 
it  is  called  Frame;  if  it  corresponds  to  the  main  clause, 
it  is  called  Coincidence.   In  either  case,  the  event 
which  corresponds  to  the  intersection  cannot  be  removed 
nor  can  the  main  clause.   Tliis  means  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Frame  adverbials,  only  the  Frame  clause  can  be  removed 
and  also  agrees  with  the  idea  that  the  event  completing 
the  imperfect  cannot  be  removed. 

7.  The  two  basic  aspectual  categories,  medial  and 
nonmcdial,  corresponds  to  the  two  intervals  or  aspectual 
tenses.   Further  subdivisions  would  not  have  been 
necessary  except  for  a  concern  with  the  concomittant 
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semantic  of  aspect.   A  tree,  illustrating  subcategories 
of  aspect,  was  proposed  to  account  for  Boundary  adverbials. 
Regarding  the  nonmedial  aspect,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  a  point  and  a  line  segment.   In  the 
former  a  contrast  was  made  between  an  isolated  point  and 
the  endpoints  (transitional  points).   Similarly,  the 
nonpunctual  aspect  was  subdivided  into  two  categories 
to  account  for  inherently  bound  events  and  to  further 
distinguish  between  the  iterative  and  the  frequentative 
aspects.   Unlike  the  nonmedial  aspect  which  has  several 
subcategories,  the  medial  aspect  has  only  two,  the 
habitual /nonhabit ual  and  the  progress ive/nonprogressive . 
Regarding  these  subcategories,  it  was  established  tliat  the 
habitual  is  derived  from  the  nonmedial  and  the  progressive, 
a  ramification  of  the  nonhabitual.   The  two  netw^orks  of 
subcategories  branching  out  of  med ial /nonmcdia 1  confirm, 
in  their  number,  the  claim  made  about  the  complexity  of 
each  interval;  the  medial  liaving  onl\'  one  j^hasc  and  tlie 
nonmedial,  three. 

Areas  jf  Further  Deve lop  1:101  ts 
The  preceding  study  represents  only  a  part  of  a 
more  compreliens  ive  analysis.   Areas  in  wliich  this  paper 
could  be  extended  arc: 

1.   Other  tenses  such  as  the  present  and  the  future.   The 
present  would  presumably  be  given  tlic  same  treatment  as 
the  imperfect -- the  moment  of  speech  constituting  the 
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indispensible  point  of  intersection  as  evidenced  in  the 

indirect  discourse:   Je  suis  maladc  'I  am  sick' J'ai 

dit  que  j'etais  malade  'I  said  that  I  was  sick'.   Tlie 
future,  which  can  be  ambiguous  about  intersection  vs 
nonintersection  as  in  Je  dormirai  cjuand  tu  arrive  ras  '  I 
will  be  sleeping/will  sleep  when  you  arrive'  would  proba- 
bly resort  to  the  progressive  to  disambiguate  the  above 
example.   IVliere  causality  is  excluded  as  in  Je  serai  chez 
Marie  quand  tu  arriveras  'I'll  be  at  Mary's  when  you 
arrive',  no  further  specification  would  be  needed. 

2.  Other  operators  such  as  parce  que  'because'.   It 
appears  that  when  the  cause  lasts  throughout  the  conse- 
quence, this  overlapping  is  made  possible  by  the  imperfect: 
Je  n'y  suis  pas  alio  parce  ([ue  j'etais  malade  'I  did  not  go 
because  I  was  sick'.   If  no  intersection  is  intended, 
chronology  is  established  by  means  of  the  pluperfect: 

J'y  suis  alio  parce  qu'on  me  I'avait  dcmandc  '  I  ivcnt 
because  they  Iiad  asked  me'. 

3.  Frame  nominals.   The  similarities  between  temporal 
and  locative  adjuncts,  refered  to  briefly,  could  be 
expounded  so  as  to  draw  parallels  or  contrasts  between 
locatives  and  nominal  ized  temporal  c\-cnts  as  in  (luand  il 
etait  a  Paris  vs  A  Paris  and  (}uaiui  il  eta  it  ieunc  vs 


Dans  sa  jeuncsse  and  their  co-occurrence  with  aspectual 
tenses . 
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A  question  whicli  naturally  arises  in  looking  back 
at  the  development  presented  in  this  paper  is  how  much 
the  results  depended  upon  the  ma  tJiema  t  ica  1  notation,  and 
whether  or  not  further  development  of  the  topics  would 
require  the  same  notation.   The  notation,  we  find,  was 
extremely  useful  as  a  descriptive  apparatus;  it  required 
clear  definitions  and  provided  a  visual  illustration  of 
otherwise  difficult  spatio-temporal  relationships. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  results  are  independent  of  the  notation, 
In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  clear  that  further  develop- 
ment of  these  topics  could  be  done  independently  of  the 
notation,  but  that  it  would  be  unnecessarily  harduous  to 
arrive  at  similar  results  and  describe  new  developments 
using  none  of  the  geometric  notation. 
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